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THE PERE MARQUETTE MONUMENT 


This monument was erected through the Benjamin F. Ferguson Monument Fund. 
A portion of one of the addresses delivered at the dedication exercises is given in this 
number. The statues, which are of bronze, were designed by Hermon A. MacNeil, 
sculptor. The monument is located at Marshall Boulevard and Twenty-Fourth Street, 
Chicago. 
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CHILAGH 


MILWAUKEE 
ST PAUL 


AND PACH Cc 


Special train 
every 


Sunday 


14 day tour, just like a 
big house party, 
$250 and up 
(from Chicago) 


Includes Dells of the Wisconsin 
River, Twin Cities, Wakpala, 8. D 
Butte, Mont.; Tacoma, Wash.; Big 
Trees, Columbia River Highway, 
Longview, Wash.; Seattle, world 
port, glacier-clad Rainier, Puget 
Sound cruise to old- English Vic- 
toria and Vancouver, Canadian 
Rockies. Extension to Yellowstone 
via new Gallatin Gateway and to 
Alaska. 


Escorted 
All-Expense 
Tour Parties 

or Independent 
Travel 





Choose the Northwest Wonderland for this year’s vacation. Go with a 
happy group of fellow travelers—free from worry and care. Escorted, 
all-expense tours—one payment—cover all costs including the best of 
service— accommodations, transportation, sleeping car,steamer,meals, 


hotels, sightseeing and courteous guides to lookafter 
all travel details. Just like a big house party vacation. 


Special train every Sunday this Summer, over the 
wondrous trail of the new Olympian, only transcon- 
tinental roller bearing train. Electrified 656 miles— 
longest continuous electrified ride in the world; open 
observation cars in summertime, "~~ 


Costs? Surprisingly moderate! Well within your 

















means. Note the marvelous 14-day 
tour of the enchanted Pacific North- 
west for as little as $250 (from 
Chicago). Other taurs 10 days to 3 
weeks, $145 and up from Chicago. 


Write us for vacation tour suggestions 
—independent travel, if you prefer. 


%e MinwAUKEE 
Scenically Supreme ROAD 
Electrified over the Rockies tothe Sea 


For “Vacation Suggestions” write any 
of these Travel Bureaus: 

Chicago 50 S. Clark St. 
717 Healey Bidg. 
552 Old South Bidg. 
206 Ellicott Sq. Bldg. 
Cincinnati. . 204 Dixie Terminal Bldg. 
Cleveland. . . . 937 Union Trust Bldg. 
Des Moines $01 Locust St. 
Detroit. . . .86 Transportation Bldg. 
Indianapolis 717 Merchants Bank Bidg. 
Kansas City 817 Walnut St. 
Milwaukee - 405 E. Water St. 
Minneapolis 45 S. Seventh St. 
New York . . 547 Fifth Ave. at 45th St. 
Omaha 1611 Farnam St. 
Philadelphia, 1404Fidelity Phil.Trust Bidg. 
Pittsburgh 201 Park Bidg. 
St.Paul . » « « « « 365 Robert St. 
St.Louis . . . 2003 Reilway Exchange 
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FRANCIS G. BLAIR 


Candidate for Re-Election to the Office of 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 








RIEF Biography from “Who’s Who in America”: Born, Nashville, Illinois, October 
30, 1864; son of William and Mary J. (Crane) Blair; graduated Illinois State Normal 
University, 1892; B.S. Swarthmore College, Pennsylvania, 1897; fellow, Columbia, 
1899; LL.D., Colgate, 1913, Illinois Wesleyan, 1916; Doctor of Education, Rhode Island 
State College, 1926; married Lillian Caton, of LeRoy, Illinois, 1898. Taught country schools, 
1884-1886; Principal of Schools, Malden, Illinois, 1886-1889, LeRoy, Illinois, 1892-1895, 
Franklin School, Buffalo, New York, 1897-1899; Superintendent Training Department, 
Eastern Illinois State Normal School, 1899-1906; Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Illinois, since 1906. President, N.E.A., 1926-1927. Author: Schuylkill River Anthology; 
Song Bird Pageant; Wreath of Wild Flowers; Liberty Bell Pageant; Light Bearers’ Pageant; 
also volume of educational addresses. 


—POLITICAL ADVERTISEMENT 
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vacation 
evel’ 


_ EUROPE 


TOURIST THIRD CABIN 


OCK up your desk, pack up your books 
and sail away to the best vacation you 
ever had. Europe, with all its glamour of his- 
tory and romance, awaits you. And it’s not 
going to deplete your travel budget, either, if 
you go via TOURIST Third Cabin on a White 
Star, Red Star or Atlantic Transport liner. 


You're going to be delighted with the com- 
fort of your accommodations, the excellence 
of your food, the courtesy of the stewards, 
the intriguing music, the deck space at your 
disposal, and the congeniality of your travel- 
ing companions—cultivated American vaca- 
tionists. 

You’re going to be delighted with the ship 
you sail on, for we have reserved for your use 
such famous liners as the great Majestic, the 
world’s largest ship; the palatial Belgenland, 
noted world cruise ship; Adriatic, Doric, Min- 

$105 (up) *ekahda, the“exclusively Tourist Third” liner, 
one way the Lapland, and the Pennland and Western- 
land, the latter two formerly de luxe Cabin 
$190 (up) ships and now offering the same accommo- 
roundtrip dations at the low Tourist Third rates. 


WHITE STAR LINE 
am RED STAR LINE 
ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


K 








Address International Mercantile Marine Co., Tourist 
Third Cabin Dept., 180 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 
Authorized agents every where. 











Extra Funds? 


Household Will Advance You 
$100 to $300 TODAY 


EACHERS will find the ‘‘House- 

hold’”’ plan a convenient way 
to get extra cash when needed. We 
require no outside signers. No 
collateral. Your own signature is 
sufficient. 


Save Nearly One-Third 
Interest Cost 


We'll lend you *100 to *300 without 
delay—today if you need it—and 
give you 20 months to repay. Our 
reduced interest rate of 24% per 
month saves you nearly one-third. 
Thus, a *200 loan for one month 
costs you only *5. For other amounts 
and for larger periods, interest is 
charged only on unpaid principal— 
reducing in amount as the princi- 
pal is repaid. 


See Household First 


If you need funds for any good reason, 
come in, write or phone the nearest 
**Household” office. 


Household Finance 


Corporation 







































ILLINOIS OFFICES 
CHICAGO—14th Floor, 105 W. PEORIA—3rd Floor, Lehmann 
Madison Street Building 


DECATUR — 3rd Floor, Citi- ROCKFORD—5Sth Floor, Rock- 






zens Bank Building ford National Bank Bidg. 
FREEPORT—3rd Floor, Tar- ROCK ISLAND—4th Floor, 

box Building Safety Building 
JOLIET — 2nd Floor, Morris SPRINGFIELD—Room 1008, 

Building 10th Floor, Myers Building 





WAUKEGAN—3rd Floor, Waukegan National Bank Bidg. 
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End of Day 


Reproductions of the World's Great Paintings 
ONE CENT SIZE. 3x3%. For 50 or more. 
TWO CENT SIZE. 5%x8. For 25 or more. 
Send 50 cents for 25 Easter Pictures, or 25 by Millet, etc., 
or 25 assorted Art Subjects. Size 5%4x8. 








For Spring Bird Study The Perry Unit Poems 
Bird Pictures in Natural One poem on each sheet. 
Colors TWO CENTS EACA8 for 25 
or more. Assorted as de- 
sired. 
Bach sheet, 5%x8, is 
puached ready for tying 
into loose-leaf booklets. 


THREE CENTS EACH for 
20 or more. Size 7x9. 


Send 60 cents for 20 pic- 
tures of Common Birds. 











‘ThePermPictures@ made, 












Large Pictures for Framing. Artotypes 
Size 22x28 inches, including the margin. $1.00 each for 
two or more; $1.25 for one. Send $2.00 for the above pic- 
ture and The Angelus by Millet. 


Ca Send 15 cents in coin or stamps for 64-page 
talogues Catalogue of 1,600 miniature illustrations. 


Box 31, 



















“Home 
Work” is 
better when 
there is a 
Pencil 
Sharpener 
in the Home 


MODEL 


Automatic 
Pencil 
Shar pener 


Why Schools prefer APSCO Automatic 
Because “first cost” is low due to quantity pro- 
duction—because “upkeep” is less, due to 
quality and because all APSCO Automatic 
Pencil Sharpeners have the wonderful UN- 
DERCUT and RAZOR EDGED CUTTERS 
that don’t scrape—THEY CUT. 

There’s an “APSCO” Model to meet the requirements 
of every school—Priced from $1.00 to $7.50. 

Ask Supply H Stati 
7° Caslog on request 

AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO. 
Chicago,, Ill. 
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The 
New Day Arithmetics 


Fletcher Durell; Thomas J. Durell, Superintendent 
Cape May County Schools, N.J.; Harry O. Gillet, Prin- 
cipal of the Elementary School, University of Chicago 


UNMATCHED FEATURES 


{| The application of scientific research tempered by prac- 
tical classroom experience. {[ Pupil participation—pupil 
activity—at every step, in the topical tation as well 
as in the exercises and —— J jagnostic tests and 
keyed remedial practice which together make real individ- 
oa instruction possible. {[ Three levels of achievement 
anticipated by an arrangement unobjectionable to teacher, 
child, or ne {| Unusual provision to insure thorough 
understanding of fundamental arithmetical principles. {| Ab- 
solute elimination, in vocabulary and sentence structure, of 
reading difficulties. Economy of time through various 
means for enabling child to compreherd quickly and 
retain permanently. {| Provision for developing positive 
power in problem solution, by training in associating the 
situation with the required process and by a wealth of 
precisely graded material. {{ Analysis of each process, with 
particular attention to difficult concepts. {[ A fully co-ordi- 
nated program of intensive and cumulative practice, review, 
and testing. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY 
Chicago 


Excellent Summer Position 


For Teachers Available NOW! 



































In the next thirty days I wish to 
communicate with school executives 
or teachers who have not arranged 
for their summer vacation months. 
I have available a position interview- 
ing school authorities which is im- 
mensely attractive. Out - of - doors 
work; travelling if you prefer. Good 
income. It is delightful work, giving 
































you an opportunity to capitalize on 
your school experience. There is a 
possibility of permanent employment 
at close of the summer. Write for 
full particulars to 
























MR.M.O. BAUMGARTNER 
1811 Prairie Avenue 
Chicago, IIl. 








Vote for L. W. HACKER for STATE SUPERINTENDENT, April 8, 1930 


See his platform in February issue of the Illinois Teacher 


WE SHOULD NOT APPROVE OF: 


. Having seven high school inspectors in Illinois for less than 1,000 high 
schools over which are presiding well trained teachers and principals in 
comparison to only one rural school supervisor for more than 10,000 rural 

schools where we have the poorest trained teachers. 


2. The number of teachers (392) who were teaching on provisional and emer- 
gency certificates while we have a surplus of several thousand properly 
certificated teachers. See 1928 Statistical Report by F. G. Blair. 


3. Having 295 one-room schools and 90 two or more room schools not visited 
a single time during the year by a supervisor. Ibid. 


4. A lesson plan nor a candidate without a definite aim or platform. 


. Having education fail to contribute its part toward the solution of the 
Agricultural problem for the urban and rural welfare. 



















What Fannie Spaits Merwin says about L. W. Hacker—Ex-County Superintendent of 
Mason County; Ex-President of the Illinois State Teachers Association and Member of 
Summer School Faculty, Illinois State Normal University : 

“I have been associated with Mr. Hacker in the work of the Department of Rural 
Education of the Illinois State Normal University, have been privileged to know him 
socially and have been a member of his household. 


“Speaking after this association, as a life-long servant of the schools of Illinois, I take 


pleasure in stating that J know of no man in our State whom I should choose before him 
as Superintendent of Public Instruction.” 












Signed, Fannie Spaits Merwin. 


Bloomington Pantagraph Editorial: ‘Prof. Hacker is man of vision who sees the 
school system of the state not alone with its merits and defects of the present time, but 
with “ grasp of what its requirements will be in the years that are facing the rising 
generation.” 








L. W. HACKER 
—-POLITICAL ADVERTISEMENT 
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OFFICERS OF THE ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION FoR THE YEAR 1930 


Headquarters: 424-426 Mine Workers’ Bldg., Springfield 


President—Justin Washburn, Rock Island 
First Vice-President—F. L. Biester, Glen Ellyn 
Second Vice-President—James D. Darnall, 
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Educational Meetings 

Southern Division, |. S. T. A., Carbon- 
dale, March 13, 14. Speakers engaged: 
Dr. C. H. Judd, University of Chicago; 
Prof. Shailer Mathews, University of Chi- 
cago; Mr. Wm. John Cooper, U. 8. Com- 
missioner of Education. Prof. David Mc- 
Intosh, S. I. S. N. U. will direct the music. 

This is the fiftieth annual meeting of 
the Southern Division, and President 
Shryock, the only person who attended 
the first meeting held in Centralia, will 
deliver an address in honor of the anni- 
versary. 





South Central Division, I. S. T. A., the 
Arsenal, Springfield, March 20, 21. Speak- 
ers engaged for general sessions: Ser- 
geant York of World War fame; Superin- 
tendent John Beveridge, Omaha. The 
section meetings will be addressed by 
Dr. J. A. Melrose, James Milliken Univer- 
sity; Dr. R. L. Lyman, University of 
Chicago; Supt. Beveridge; Mr. Louis Kul- 
cinski, State Department of Education; 
Dr. Thomas Hopkins, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

The physical education section has 
provided on its program for the following 
topics, “Professional Objectives,” ‘“Time- 
ly Suggestions for Coaches,” and “Point 





System of the I. L. H. S.G. A. A” A 
demonstration of a program for special 
parties will be given, and a period is 
reserved for general discussion. Mr. 
Louis Kulcinski is chairman. 

Band, orchestra, and glee club music 
will be furnished by the Springfield 
schools. 

Central Division, I. S. T. A., Peoria, 
Friday and Saturday, March 21, 22. Dr. 
E. K. Fretwell, Columbia University en- 
gaged as one speaker. One-half session 
will be given over to section meetings. 





| March 
| W. E. Henley 
| THERE’S A NOISE OF COMING, GO- 
ING, 
BUDDING, WAKING, VAST AND 
STILL. 


HARK, THE ECHOES ARE YO-HOING, 
LOUD AND SWEET FROM VALE AND 
HILL. 
DO YOU HEAR IT? WITH A WILL, 
IN A GRANDIOSE LILT AND SWING, 
NATURE’S VOICES SHOUT AND 
TRILL— 
*TIS THE SYMPHONY OF SPRING! | 
—From Ballad of Spring. | 
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At the close of this meeting the Central 
Division will divide into two divisons of 
four counties each. 





Southwestern Dvision, I. S. T. A., East 
St. Louis, April 3, 4, 1930. 

The speakers are: Supt. Francis G. 
Blair, Department of Public Instruction, 
Springfield; Dr. Wm. John Cooper, U. 8S. 
Commissioner of Education, Washington, 
D. C.; Dr. George D. Strayer, Columbia 
University; Dr. W. D. Henderson, Univer- 
sity of Michigan; Miss Lena Madesin 
Phillips, attorney, New York City. 





Lake Shore Division, I. S. T. A., Ster- 
ling Morton High School, Cicero, Mon- 
day, April 28. 





Illinois Association of Elementary Su- 
pervisors, Cicero, April 25, 26. Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Burton and Dr. W. L. Beauchamp 
ofthe University of Chicago have been 
engaged as two of the speakers. Alta 
McIntire, Berwyn, secretary. 





Officers of the divisions of the L 8. 
T. A. and other educational organizations, 
should notify the editors of the Inumvors 
TEACHER of the time, place, and program 
features of future meetings as soon as 
they are determined. 

(See also Page 252) 























Character Education 


By EDGAR C. DOUDNA, Madison, Wisconsin 


education reminiscent of the 

numerous ‘‘revivals” and 
‘*returns’’ so familiar to readers of 
history. If this renewed attention 
to a world-old problem is the result 
of a thorough re-examination of our 
programs and a finding that we have 
been underrating character building, 
there is some hope that real and con- 
structive progress will be made. 
Should it, however, be but the back- 
wash from complaints that youth can- 
not adjust itself to the present rapidly 
changing social order, or an attempt 
to force the school into hurried cover- 
ing-up activities for defensive pur- 
poses, then I can see little permanent 
good resulting from the enthusiasm. 

The truth appears to lie somewhere 
between these two positions. No doubt 
the reports showing increased juve- 
nile delinquency, growing disrespect 
for law, and other obvious forms of 
moral turpitude have caused all so- 
cial workers including educators to 
study critically the objectives, pro- 
cedures, and attitudes of the school 
and to determine as far as possible its 
responsibility for the apparent fail- 
ure of moral controls. The school, 
however, has long recognized its duty 
and has accepted it both in form and 
in spirit. But it is willing to look 
again at its product. 

Even a casual reading of philos- 
ophy and ethics makes it clear that 
the maintenance of a stable moral 
order in a rapidly changing world 
ealls for Aristotelian insight. One of 
the most acute and penetrating think- 
ers of our time, Walter Lippman, 
writes a volume and cannot find a 
more satisfactory title than A Pre- 
face to Morals. Says Lippman: 

There no longer exists a moral code 
which the moralist can interpret, admin- 
ister, and enforce. The effect of that is 
moral anarchy within and without. Since 
there is no principle under modern con- 
ditions which authorizes the re-estab- 
lishment of a moral code, the moralist, 
unless he revises his opinions, becomes 
entirely ineffectual. To revise his prem- 
ises can, under the circumstances, mean 
only one thing: that he occupies himself 
with the problem of how to encourage 
that growth into maturity, that outgrow- 
ing of naive desire, that cultivation of 
disinterestedness, which render passion 
innocent and an authoritative morality 
unnecessary. 


But even if we lived in a stable so- 
ciety whose patterns were all standard- 
ized, where life was rigid and static, 


HERE seems to be a renais- 
. | ‘sance of interest in character 


and where no one would be in doubt 
as to his rights and duties, we should 
still have the task of providing the 
technics with which to transmit and 
preserve this moral code. And this, 
too, is no work tobe turned over to sen- 
timentalists and exhorters. Hart- 
shorne and May in their Studies in 
Deceit and subsequent volumes have 
done pioneer work in setting up some 
scientific procedures. They indicate 
the complex and perplexing nature of 
the problem. 





EDGAR C. DOUDNA 


_ Where there is so much uncertainty 
in the field of morals and so little 
scientific material to help in devising 
effective methods of training he would 
be bold indeed who would suggest that 
moral education or character training 
is something to be lightly legislated 
into a school program as another sub- 
ject in an already crowded curriculum. 
Any fond hopes that a simple system 
of instruction can be devised which 
will automatically bring order into a 
harassed and bewildered world ought 
not to be raised for they are doomed 
to failure as certain as Towers of Ba- 
bel are to fall. 


Probably the school can do very 
little in the development of remedial 
measures—the apparent object of 
much of the present agitation. Soci- 
ologists know, for instance, that most 
cases of juvenile delinquency are due 
to broken homes, mental deficiency, 
economic distress, and hereditary de- 
fects. Probably in all of these cases 
the school was the only favorable en- 
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vironment in which the child lived. 
The moral conditions were much 
higher than he found elsewhere. Per- 
haps he had even been sprayed with 
a highly scented idealism which while 
superficially effective could not pos- 
sibly penetrate to the biologie and so- 
cial causes of his mal-adjustment. 
Certainly the school could not be 
charged with his failure to conform 
to the moral standards of society. And 
until some of the social inequalities 
and evils which accentuate natural 
inclinations and foredoom these chil- 
dren to delinquency are corrected the 
school can play but a small part in 
the prevention of the grosser forms 
of delinquency. 


Merely because the work is diff- 
eult and because there are so many 
adverse forces to combat is no reason 
that the school should not assume— 
as it does—more than a fair share of 
the burden. The schools have always 
accepted responsibilities — sometimes 
it seems more than they should. 
Teachers are not recreant to their 
duties and they certainly know that 
there are moral and spiritual values 
which all of the rapid shifts of the 
social and economic world do not 
change. The teacher probably also 
believes that important as is her part 
the world outside the school is now 
as ever the arbiter between right and 
wrong. She recalls that long ago 
Plato said: 

Will any private training enable the 
young man to stand firm against the over- 
whelming flood of popular opinion? Will 
he not have notions of good and evil 
which the public in general have—will 
he do as they do, and as they are such 
will he be? 


What then can teachers do more 
than they are now doing? They must 
realize first that character education 
is not easily achieved—that there are 
no panaceas giving ready-made solu- 
tions. There can be some definite in- 
struction in the area of our common 
moral problems. Such instruction 
can be done better than it now is if 
the technics we now have are utilized 
in this field. There is some assurance 
that a favorable moral atmosphere in 
the school will in some degree carry 
over. There can be a recognition that 
there are deferred dividends in edu- 
cation, and that some seeds planted 
now will develop later in life. The 
curriculum can include more art, 
music, and literature for the purpose 
of leading pupi's into the kingdom of 
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the spirit where virtue finds its source. 
And above all the personal character 
of the teacher will communicate itself 
more than we seem to realize. By 
example teachers can set their faces 
against the prevailing social discontent 
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that leads to unhealthy cynicism or de- 
spair. And finally they must recog- 
nize that human behavior can be con- 
trolled only as other things in nature 
are controlled—by knowing and using 
its laws. 


County Library Administration 
Of Country School Libraries 


By GRATIA COUNTRYMAN, Librarian, Public Library, Minneapolis 


Every one who has had personal ex- 
perience with a county library sys- 
tem is thoroughly convinced of its 
value and, in commercial vernacular, 
is completely sold on the idea. Coun- 
ty library systems are the most pro- 
mising of all extension methods and 
the coming thing in library growth. 

I am equally cenvinced that the 
county library system should admin- 
ister the school libraries in the coun- 
try schools. Otherwise the county li- 
brary would be for community use 
only and there must be a separate 
county system for rural and village 
schools or no supervision at all. 

With your permission I will speak 
from our own experience. This fall 
I took one of the monthly trips to a 
group of country schools in our coun- 
ty. Some of them were one-room un- 
graded schools on out-of-the-way 
muddy roads, and some were modern 
well-organized schools with new and 
well-equipped buildings. At every 
place, teachers and children came out 
with much enthusiasm to pick out 
their books from the book truck which 
carried several hundred books. The 
books which the school had just had 
were exchanged for others. In charge 
of the book truck was a trained li- 
brarian who constantly suggested and 
helped both teachers and pupils to 
choose the right things for their 
grades. 

In every building whether large or 
small were collections of well-kept and 
well-chosen books. I could not but 
compare the looks of these present 
collections with the dirty out-of-date 
and often ill-chosen books huddled in 
disorder on a back shelf which were 
found in these same school buildings 
a few years ago when we first began 
our county library system. There 
simply was no comparison, and the 
children’s attitude toward this con- 
stantly renewed, clean school library 
was completely changed from their 
former careless, uninterested regard 
for the old remnants which served as 
a library. 

The teachers told us that teaching 





* Read at the Mid-winter Meeting of the = ~* 
December, 1928, 


ican Library Association. 
Printed from Illinois Libraries, January, 1999. 


had been simplified and subjects made 
much more interesting and valuable 
to them as well as to their pupils. 
Over and over, I heard the county di- 
rector say to a teacher who wanted 
some books not on the truck that she 
would mail it to her immediately 
upon her return. Often the teacher 
would reply that she would be in on 
Saturday to get special books from 
the general county collection. 





Books and Love of Books | 

A book is, I think, in its best 
meaning an offer of friendship from 
him who writes to him who reads. 
—Alezander Meiklejohn. 

Could we give one gift to every 
child, we should choose the love of 
books.—William Frederick Bigelow. 

For books are more than books, 
they are the life. 

The very heart and core of ages 
past, 

The reason why men lived and 
worked and died, 

The essence and quintessence of 
their lives —Amy Lovwell. 











As there is a contract between the 
county and the Minneapolis public li- 
brary, this county collection may 
draw upon anything from the Minne- 
apolis library shelves. Every Satur- 
day, dozens of county teachers are in 
and out of the county room getting 
special material. A teacher may bor- 
row not only the county and city li- 
brary books, but she may borrow lan- 
tern slides and music for school en- 
tertainments. She may borrow stereo- 
graphs, postcards, and reflecto- 
scopes or photographs. She may bor- 
row plays and arrange the scheme of 
costuming. She may borrow maps, 
or clippings, or anything else that the 
city library circulates. All because 
there is a county library administra- 
tion. It can hardly be conceived that 
in any other way could these rural 
schools have the variety and wealth 
of material which they are now get- 
ting. 

Just before preparing this informal 
paper I called up the county superin- 
tendent of schools, who happens to be 


a woman, and asked her what argu- 
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ments she could give against the coun- 
ty library administration of the rural 
school libraries. She was breathless 
for a moment, thinking maybe there 
was a plan afoot to change the sys- 
tem; then she launched forth on the 
advantages, and finally said that she 
couldn’t express herself strongly 
enough on the value of the county li- 
brary plan. Her only grievance was 
that the book truck could not visit the 
80 or 90 schools more than once a 
month and could not stay long enough 
for the director to give the teachers 
and children longer talks on book ap- 
preciation. 

But she went on to speak earnest- 
ly of the enrichment of the curricu- 
lum in the rural schools, of the many 
opportunities of helpfulness put into 
the hands and minds of the teachers 
through the good library collections, 
and of the stimulus and the widened 
horizons which they brought to the 
children. 

But her great argument for the 
county library administration was 
one which we who have worked with 
it are well aware of. Rural school 
boards are always short of money and, 
being mainly farmers who have few 
or no books in their own homes, they 
see no reason for adding a book fund 
to the school expenses, not even the 
small amount necessary to get the 
State aid fund. Even if they did ap- 
propriate the amount necessary to get 
the additional State aid, the sum 
total would buy but a few books each 
year which would soon become candi- 
dates for the bindery with nothing to 
pay for the binding. 

Our superintendent tells us, how- 
ever, that since the working out of 
the county system, quite a number 
of school boards have become econ- 
vineed that the children do need books 
and are paying the amount necessary 
to get the State aid fund. In the case 
of the district schools, this money is 
used to buy permanent reference tools 
and supplementary material for 
school room use, while the county sup- 
plies the circulating books 

It is amazing that in many homes 
of well-to-do-people in the country, 
there are no books, no magazines, and 
sometimes no newspaper. The county 
books in the school library, which are 
taken home week after week, have not 
only made all the difference in the 
world to the children of such a home, 
but have brought sweetness and light 
to father and mother, who now often 
borrow on their own account. Home 

reading has been developed and en- 
couraged by the county library in the 
schools. 

But so far, we have been consider- 

(Continued on Page 246) 












The Inadequacy of Fai tien Salaries 


Study by DEPARTMENT OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS, I. S. T. A. Proves 
Salaries Low; Many Problems Involved in Improvement 


VERY beginning teacher 
should be professionally 
trained. The monumental im- 
portance of teaching should 

mean that only the best possible tal- 
ent be called forth to enter the teach- 
ing ranks. Teachers worthy of their 
position should find it unnecessary to 
worry about the economic substance 
of life; they should be paid in such a 
manner that the ordinary comforts of 
life can be had, and that further 
preparation and growth in the pro- 
fession and in general culture can be 
attained. To bring about these de- 
sirable conditions, salaries must be in- 
creased. 

Society ought to demand that teach- 
ers of its children be of superior qual- 
ifications and render a type of service 
superior to that generally found in 
common industrial enterprises. Since, 
however, teachers are paid less than 
many wage-groups, comparison of 
earnings received by teachers with 
earnings of others may be useful in 
showing the need for higher profes- 
sional standards in teaching, together 
with higher compensation as a conse- 
quence. Therefore, the following data 
are presented. 

(1) In 1928 the average weekly 
wage paid’ by all industrial establish- 
ments in Illinois was $29.30. The 
typical wage-earner who worked 50 
weeks had an annual earning of $1,- 
465. In interpreting these figures it 
should be remembered that ‘‘wage- 
earners’’ in industry do not include 
foremen, superintendents, office em- 
ployees, and the like, and that some 
of the wage-earners are but mere boys 
and girls. The average salary? of all 
elementary school teachers (including 
superintendents, principals, and su- 
pervisors) in Illinois was $1,460 in 
1928. In 1929 the median elementary 
classroom teacher in our cities of 
10,000 to 30,000 population reeeived* 
an average of $1,267 ; in cities of 5,000 
to 10,000 population, $1,294; and in 
cities of 2,500 to 5,000 population, 
$1,229. 

(2) Information relative to wages 
paid in specific manufacturing indus- 
tries in Illinois might be presented in 

Derived from The Labor Bulletin, Tl. Dept. of Labor, 
Vol. VII., No. 8-12 and Vol VIII., No. 1-7. 

*Computed from 1928S8tetistical Report, Supt. of Public 
Instruction, Springfield, Ill. Unless otherwise indicated the 


data in this article that bear upon teachers’ salaries in 
Tilinois for 1928 are drawn directly or computed from this 
report. 


*Research Division, N. E. A. Salary Scales in City 
School Systems, 1928-29; pages 130, 136, 142. Washing- 
ton, D. C., National Education Assoelation. 


considerable detail. Table I shows 
the wages paid in selected manufac- 
turing industries for the year of 1927, 
the latest year for which such data 
are available. 

In interpreting Table I it should be 
remembered that in 1927 the average 
salary‘ of all public school teachers, 
principals, supervisors, and superin- 
tendents in Illinois was $1,589. Evi- 
dently higher economic valuation is 
placed upon the service of producing 
sausage, jewelry, and ice cream than 


‘From 1927 Statistical Report, Supt. of Public Instruc- 
tion, Springfield, Illinois; page 2. 





upon the service of conducting the 
work of our public schools; see Fig- 
ure I. 


(3) For the United States as a 
whole the average compensation paid’ 
in manufacturing establishments to 
salaried employees (including salar- 
ied officers not firm members or pro- 
prietors, superintendents, foremen, 
clerks, and subordinates engaged in 
local but not central-administrative 
$2,493; head bookkeepers, $2,067; 
in 1927. The average salary of al! 


SInformation is from same source as is Table I, supra. 
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Figure I—Average Annual Earnings in Manufacturing Certain Products and 


in Teaching in Illinois, 1927. 





Table 1—Wages Paid in Selected Manufacturing Industries of Illinois, 1927 


























Average Paid to 
Avanage Paid | Wage-Earners | 
INDUSTRY ° And 
Wage-Harners | Salaried Officials 
1 2 3 

I I iin 0 ch ct cnondbnnneesesnsehesins $1,479 $1,661 
ee Se OEE, SED cc dedcedncoscetccccconceceoce 1,529 1,717 
Car repair and railroad construction in shops............ 1,528 1,716 
Clothing (men and boys’) except work clothing.......... 1,491 1,674 
Blectric machinery and supplies................+.esee00- 1,516 1,702 
Foundry and machinery products ...............sseee-0- 1, 1,771 
SE 55.000. 60006 RANGA WA Gat bcncedccceuene ces seosetets 1,508 1,693 
ED vo te ama des cucvouseedeensooedseadus>es 1,703 1,912 
Printing, publishing (book, job) ..............sceceeeees 1,864 2,093 
Printing (newspaper, periodical) ............esseseseeee 1,990 2,234 
a MIE OUD, “Enc cadciedépacccodneccccscctocvess 1,474 1,655 
ee SE I ns on circa we cedue sciniee+eeeesSbakenes 1,800 2,021 
ES CDN hs wndadcmeniiens eke étaneteetsebawcebilie 1,558 1,749 
Dn 6080 dsuies medhcens oncesedu se tehssnedsebemeintan 1,582 1,776 
SED dabtoss vedi dsdebskhcawdepoanthistdecectéuncesss 2,019 2,267 
DE Hentimenearuditabesaeberctheasvenssseunsdeedie 1,831 2,056 
I ath cutntiuinn hele tinddtoon nadie cubeasdauncceotedaler ade 1,394 1,565 
DL |: ccousctenminbigngaevesdunnen end diiniamedn 1,770 1,987 














(Data in Col. 2 are computed directly from Census of Manufacturers, 1927; Statistics for Industries and States, 


U. 8. Dept. of Commerce, 1929. 


subordinates form about three-fourths of the salaried group of 


Data in Col. 3 are produced from Col. 2 by applying ratio of 1.1228208. 
resents ratio of increase in average wage made for the United States as a whole by including officers (but 
bers or proprietors), superintendents, foremen, clerks, office-workers, and subordi 


This rep- 
not firm mem- 





The clerical force and other 


workers. In Col. 3 the averages must be regarded as un- 


derestimated; in every former year for which data are available the ratio of increase due to adding salaried workers has 


been higher for Illinois than for United States as a whole. 
to which offices of local plants report.) 
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Col. 3 is obtained by excluding central-administrative offices 
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high school teachers, principals, su- 
pervisors, and superintendents i in Mlli- 
nois was $2,050 in 1928. 

(4) For the year of 1926 the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, 
Inc., reported* average weekly salaries 
of certain clerical groups. Counting 
50 weeks of work during the year, the 
annual earnings were: chief clerks, 
$2,493; head bookkeepers, $2,067; 
eashiers, $1,889 and secretarial sten- 
ographers, $1,617. The average sal- 
ary of all public school teachers, prin- 
cipals, supervisors, and superinten- 
dents in Illinois in the same year was 
only $1,561; for 1928 the correspond- 
ing average was but $1,604. 

(5) Wage statistics of Class 1 
steam railroads in the United States 
show’ the following annual earnings 
for the year of 1928: 

Executives, general officers, and assist- 
ants, $7,322. 

Division officers, assistants, and staff 
assistants, $4,136. 

Ticket agents and assistants, $2,214. 

Baggage agents and assistants, $1,724. 

Road passenger conductors, $3,093. 

Road passenger brakemen and flagmen, 
$2,074. 

Road passenger engineers and motor- 
men, $3,389. 


Including the lowest paid classes of 
labor (messenger boys, janitors and 
cleaners, section men, etc.) on the rail- 
roads, the average wage of the 1,680,- 
187 employees was $1,704. For the 
123,074 employees paid upon the basis 
of daily rather than hourly wages, 
the average compensation was $2,710. 
For the same year all men employed 
in the publie schools of Illinois aver- 
aged a salary of $1,850. 

(6) A survey’ by the U. S. Person- 
nel Classification Board presents in- 
formation upon nearly 500,000 per- 
sons in private employment through- 
out our Nation in 1928. A few find- 
ings of the survey are: (A) Herd 
managers of 100 to 150 dairy cattle 
average an annual salary of $2,637. 
During the present school year we 
find that in Illinois the principals of 
high schools of 100 to 150 pupils re- 
ceive an average salary of $2,554. 
(B) A group of miscellaneous work- 
ers of which cafeteria cashiers are an 
example receive an average annual 
compensation of $1,314. In Illinois 
women elementary school teachers av- 
erage $1,152 in cities of 2,500 to 5,000 
population ; $1,103 in cities of 8,000 
to 12,000; and $1,276 in cities of 12,- 





"National Industrial Conference Board, Inc. Olerical 
Sclaries in U. 8., 1926; page 24. Mew York City: Na- 
—= meee Conference Bd., Inc. 


*Earnings Steam Railroad Employees, -_ and 
1928,” = eat Laker Desten, ©. 8. Dat of Labor, 
Vol. 28, No. 4, pages 155-8. 

*U. 8. Personnel Classification Board, field survey divi- 
sion. Report of Wage and Personnel Survey. U. 8. 70th 
Congress—-End session. H. Doc. No. 602. Publication 
No. 9019. 
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000 to 20,000. In 1928 our State could 
boast that 17,600 of her women school 
teachers were paid below the average 
wage of cafeteria cashiers. (C) Su- 
perintendents of ‘‘moderate-sized’’ 
factories and cashiers of ‘‘moderate- 
sized’’ city banks average $8,242 a 
year; and managers of large city 
hotels average $10,883. In Illinois the 
superintendents of schools in cities of 
30,000 to 200,000 population average 
$7,060. 

(7) A-survey’ of 75 time-work un- 
ion trades made by the U. S. Bureau 
of Labor showed that in 1928 the 
weekly wage rates of union labor were 
140.6% higher than in 1913 and that 
the hourly rates were 160.6% higher. 
The average weekly wage rate of pub- 
lic school teachers, principals, super- 
visors, and superintendents in Illinois 
has increased about 108% in the same 
period of years. 

This same survey showed that for 
all of the 75 trade unions combined 
(involving 839,955 workers in 67 im- 
portant industrial cities) a working 
year of 40 weeks would result in an 
average union wage for the year of 
$2,008.16; 44 weeks of work, $2,289- 
.76; 48 weeks, $2,497.92. 

For particular trade groups (union 
labor) 48 weeks of work during the 
year would result in the following an- 
nual earnings: bakers, $2,171; build- 
ing trades, $2,777; chauffeurs, team- 
sters and drivers, $1,873 ; granite and 
stone trades, $2,820; linemen, $2,209; 
book and job printing and publish- 
ing, $2,203; newspaper printing and 
publishing, $2,641. As shown above, 
in 1928 the average salary of all men 
teachers, principals, supervisors, and 
superintendents in Illinois was $1,850. 

(8) In Illinois farm hands of the 
non-casual type (those hired for the 
crop season or longer) received” in 
1925 an average of $83.22 per month 
if we include the value of board, room, 
washing, and supplies furnished them. 
Ten months of employment would 
thus produce $832 as the annual earn- 
ing; many of them were paid 12 
months in the year, however. A samp- 
ling of counties shows that teachers 
in our one-room schools are paid 
around $780 a year. Rural mail car- 
riers in 1928 averaged an annual sal- 
ary of $1,942 plus 4c for each mile 
traveled. 


Budget Costs and Salaries 
(1) The Texas Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in May and June, 1928 col- 
lected data showing the cost of living 





*Union Wage Rates in 1928." 
view, Vol. 27, No. 5, sense 16-18. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


U. 8. Dept. of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. Folsom, Josiah C.: The Perquisites and Wages 
of Hired Form Hends. A preliminary report. Washing- 
ton, March, 1929. 


In Monthly Labor Re- 
U. 8. Dept. of Labor 


for young women living under rather 
meager conditions. ‘‘A questionnaire 
was sent out to the various welfare 
associations in the large cities engag- 
ed in promoting especially the inter- 
ests of young women, including a 
number of girls’ co-operative homes. 
Questions were asked as to the cost 
of only the indispensible necessities of 
life, which, it was decided, were room 
and board, clothing, laundry, car fare, 
and incidentals. No account was taken 
of such items as medical and dental 
service, insurance, contributions to 
church and charity, savings, amuse- 
ments, or tuition for self-improve- 
ment; such items, it was felt, should 
be included in every girl’s budget, but 
in this case it was desired to get the 
cost of only absolute necessaries.’”™ 

It was found that for the merest 
existence every working girl must 
spend approximately $15 per week. 
This would mean for ‘‘merest exist- 
ence’’ an annual requirement of $780. 
This sum is what we have determined 
to be the average salary actually paid 
in 1928 to the teachers of the one-room 
schools of Illinois. In that year IIli- 
nois had approximately 5,890 school 
teachers receiving from their teaching 
service a wage lower than this ‘‘mer- 
est existence’’ wage determined for a 
working girl in Texas! 

(2) In Minneapolis a young teach- 
er living away from home would need 
a minimum amount of $1,356 for an- 
nual expenses,” and an adult teacher 
with normal family responsibilities 
would need a minimum of $3,062. Illi- 
nois has 18,000 women teachers re- 
ceiving salaries less than $1,356. In 
all cities and villages of 1,000 or more 
population (including Chicago) men 
teachers in elementary schools aver- 
age $2,373, and all elementary school 
teachers average $1,901. 

(3) An estimated yearly living 
wage for a professional man and his 
family in Chicago is reported” as fol- 
lows: (a) average of 26 budgets, $4,- 
827; (b) average of four budgets 
made by experts in economies, $4,995 ; 
(ce) amount recommended by commit- 
tee of citizens, $4,730. In 1928 the 
average salary of men teachers in Chi- 
cago was given as $2,969. 


Illinois and Other States 
How do teachers’ salaries in IIli- 
nois compare with those paid in other 
states? This is a question not easy to 
answer. (1) Illinois ranks near the 





=*Cost of Living and Women’s Wages in Texas.” In 
Monthly Labor Review, Vol. 28, No. 4, pages 88-9. Wash- 


“Fish, Florence. ‘Teachers’ Salaries’; in Jr. of N. 
B. A., Vol. XVLI, No. 9, pages 289- 290. 
Meeker, Royal. A Btudy of Coste of Living of Minne- 
apolis Teachers in Relation to Their Salaries. Central 
Com. of Teachers Associations, Minneapolis, 1926. 

Bulletin of Dept. of Blementary School 
Seventh Yearbook, Vol. VII, No. 3, page 492. 
ton: Dept. Elem. 


Washing- 
Sch. Principals, N. E. A., 1928. 
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top of the states in many evidences 
of economic ability to support educa- 
tion; therefore, it must be supposed 
that our school system should be fi- 
nanced more adequately than in states 
of average or low economic ability. 
(2) There is but one city in America 
larger than Chicago; and we know in 
general that the larger the city, the 
greater is the likelihood of salaries 
being high. While salaries in Chicago 
are much lower than they ought to be, 
we must recall that 45% of the ex- 
penditures for instruction in Illinois 
are made by Chicago even though that 
district has but 28% of the teachers 
of the State. Thus the effect of in- 
eluding salary data from Chicago in 
determining a state average for Illi- 
nois is to make the average salary 
appear much higher than is typical 
for most of the teachers. (3) More- 
over, it is unfair under present stan- 
dards and conditions to compare ‘‘the 
average salary’’ paid in Illinois with 
the ‘‘average’’ paid in some state 
which has but a far smaller propor- 
tion of its common school enrollment 
in the high school. Other modifying 
factors might be listed; but these are 
enough to make clear the fact that the 
statement of general averages of sal- 
aries paid in different states should 
be accompanied by the, pointing out 
of modifying influences. The reader 
will be able to find ‘‘state averages’’ 
in publications” of the United States 
Office (Bureau) of Education. 

It would seem that a commendable 
way to compare salaries among states 
is to compare salaries paid in certain 
types of positions in cities of compar- 
able size. Table II attempts to do 
this. It will be seen readily that sal- 
aries in cities of certain size run high- 
er in many states than in Illinois. 


Points To Be Considered 

Try as one will, he cannot explain 
fully why teaching with its tremend- 
ous responsibility of guiding the des- 
tiny of childhood should be under- 
paid. Many types of ordinary labor 
requiring in no sense the responsibil- 
ity or training that teaching involves, 





“See for example: U. 8. Bureau of Education Bulle- 
tin 39 of 1927, page 19. 


receive better compensation; ~ this 
statement holds true both for men and 
women workers. Nor can we justify 
the fact that teachers’ salaries in IIli- 
nois should be lower than in many 
states even weaker in general econom- 
ie ability to support education. The 
writer believes that the following fac- 
tors need consideration in the solu- 
tion of our complicated problem of 
making teachers’ salaries more near- 
ly adequate. 

(1) Our minimum standards of 
preparation for beginning teaching 
have been low, especially for elemen- 
tary schools. While this defect has 
been removed in part by the 1929 
Act on certification, our certificating 
requirements have been such that we 
rank near the middle of the states 
when grouped according to the per- 
centage of teachers having two or 
more years of training beyond high 
school preparation. Training costs 
money and tends to be recognized 
somewhat when the salary of the 
teacher is fixed. The high school grad- 
uate who begins teaching in Illinois 
should not expect a salary equivalent 
to the beginner in Arizona who must 
have at least three years of training 
beyond high school. Eight states now 
require those who receive regular ele- 
mentary school teachers’ certificates 
to have at least two years of training 
beyond high school; five others have 
set the time not far in the future 
when the same requirement will be 
effective. Twenty states require for 
certification to teach in the elemen- 
tary school at least one year of train- 
ing beyond high school. 

Professionalizing the requirements 
of beginning teaching will eliminate 
many persons who teach while trying 
to decide what vocation to follow, and 
many girls who like to engage in a 
respectable calling between days of 
graduation and of matrimony. Hence, 
such will lessen the number who teach 
for a pittance and who set a low mar- 
ginal wage from which wages of pro- 
fessional teachers are reckoned. More- 
over, & major result of professionaliz- 
ing the standards required of begin- 
ning teachers will be the production 





Table Il—Rank of Illinois in Salaries Paid in City Schools 








Number of Rank of Illinois 
States Among States 
Type of Position Reported Reported 
in Survey 
(A) High School Teachers 
1) Cities of 30,000-100,000 population... 33 22 
(2) Cities of 10,000- 30,000 population... 43 
Cities of 5,000- 10,000 population... 43 21 
(B) ar a A School Teachers 
es of 30,000-100,000 population... 35 21 
(2) Cities of 10,000- 30,000 population... 43 254% 
(3)_ Cities of 5,000- 10,000 population... 43 18 








Nat. Ed. Assoc., Washington, D. C.) 


(The above data are adapted from: Salary Scales in City School Systems, 1928-9; Research Bul. Vol. VII, No. 3. 
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throughout the teaching ranks of a 
professional morale that will cause 
problems of the profession to be 
tackled by teachers united as a group. 
Not until this happens can teaching 
gain professional recognition compar- 
able with that now enjoyed by law, 
medicine, and the like. 


(2) Until recently half of the 
states have required a longer mini- 
mum school term than has Illinois. 
Some of them require a term of at 
least nine months: for example, Con- 
necticut, New Hampshire, Maryland, 
New Jersey, Rhode Island, and New 
York. About 2,200 districts in Illi- 
nois will need to add an extra month 
to their term to meet the new require- 
ment of 8 months, effective by an en- 
actment in 1929; this will have some 
effect in raising the average salary in 
certain rural counties. 

(3) School revenues in many dis- 
tricts have been unduly limited on 
account of the deplorable tax muddle 
brought on by the inadequate and 
ineffective administration and provi- 
sions of our general property tax sys- 
tem. Our State is not listed among 
the twenty that now have some form 
of state income taxation. In some 
states (but not in ours) the public 
schools derive revenue from special 
corporation taxes, business and occu- 
pation licenses, inheritance taxes, sev- 
erance taxes, personal income taxes, 
sales taxes on such commodities as to- 
bacco and motor fuel, and other minor 
types of taxes. 


(4) The common schools of IIli- 
nois have been receiving but relative- 
ly little aid from the state treasury. 
With a $10,000,000 state school fund, 
the apportionment per pupil in the 
common schools will ‘‘average’’ less 
in Illinois than in about three-fourths 
of the states. Our state fund appears 
rather smal] in comparison with that 
of $27,000,000 in Pennsylvania or 
that of $87,000,000 in New York. Our 
‘‘average’’ apportionment of about 
$8 per pupil in average daily attend- 
ance seems inadequate when com- 
pared with California’s $28, Washing- 
ton’s $30, Delaware’s $73, and New 
York’s $45. 

Many communities and many coun- 
ties in our State must have far more 
help from the state if they are to be 
enabled to pay for trained teaching 
service. Figure II shows that low 
salaries tend to be found with low 
standards of training and with low 
ability to support education. 

For the year ending in 1928, Illi- 
nois had 5 counties wherein the med- 
ian salary” of elementary school 





Dept. of Research and Statistics, I. 8. T. A. Teachers’ 
Salaries in Illinois; mimeographed booklet, 53 pases; 
page 10. Springfield: [Illinois State Teachers Association. 
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teachers was below $600, 19 counties 
with a median below $700, and 32 
counties with a median below $800; 
all of these counties are predominantly 
rural. The minimum salary permitted 
by state regulation is $750 in Massa- 
chusetts, Delaware, and Maryland; 
and $800 in Indiana, Ohio, New York 
and Pennsylvania. This leads to our 
next point. 

(5) Illinois has not regulated 
minimum salaries that must be paid 
to teachers as has been the case in 
many states.” In 21 states minimum 
salary requirements have been set by 
state law or regulations. In some of 
the states the regulations take the 


Ten high salary counties 
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The consolidated schools of Illinois 
have teachers better trained and bet- 
ter paid than do the one-room schools 
nearby. 

What we need in Illinois is a con- 
structive program for eliminating the 
hundreds of small weak schools which 
fail to employ effective teaching ser- 
vice. We could learn a lesson from 
several states. For example, Indiana 
once had 8,803 one-teacher schools; 
this number had been reduced to 
6,693 in 1910, to 3,114 in 1925, and 
to 2,148 in 1930. In Indiana the town- 
ship is the basic school unit; hence, 
closing a one-teacher school does not 
involve the death of a district. Ind- 
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form of minimum salary schedules 
which local school units must at least 
equal in fixing the compensation of 
teachers; such minimum schedules are 
found in Pennsylvania, New York, 
West Virginia, Delaware, Iowa, Mary- 
land, North Carolina, and Tennessee. 
For example, a city in New York of 
less than 50,000 population must pay 
teachers of kindergarten and first to 
eight year classes at least $1,000 the 
first year and grant an annual increase 
of at least $75 during a period of at 
least 8 years;and must pay high school 
teachers at least $1,150 the first year 
and grant an annual increase of at 
least $75 over a period of at least 8 
years. Thus, an elementary school 
teacher entering her ninth year of ser- 
vice must receive at least $1,600, and 
a high school teacher at least $1,750. 
Seores of cities in our State do not 
meet the minimum requirements of 
such a schedule. 


(6) Illinois has done little to 
carry out a program of eliminating 
the small school unit. We have nearly 
12,000 independent school districts, 
nearly 10,000 of them being one-room 
school districts. The trouble with the 
small school is that it is too often look- 
ed upon ‘‘as a little house on a little 
ground where a little teacher at a 
little salary for a little while teaches 
little children little things in a little 
way.”’ 


Pept. of Research and Statistics, I. 8. T. A. The Reg- 
ulation of Salaries of Teachers by State Authority; mimeo- 
graphed booklet, 13 pages. Springfield: [Illinois State 
Teachers Association. 


iana has four times as large a percent- 
age of public roads surfaced (mostly 
with gravel but surfaced neverthe- 
less) as has Illinois. The state will 
aid poor school units to bear the ne- 
cessary cost of transportation. The 
state compels transportation to be 
provided for children living at least 
1% miles from the new school after 
their own local school is abandoned. 
The state compels the township trus- 
tee to close a school that runs below 
12 pupils in average daily attendance. 
(Such a rule in Illinois would 
straightway close 3,150 schools.) Ind- 
iana does not permit a beginning 
teacher to be certificated unless she 
has at least one year of professional 
training—and if she is to teach in a 
township which operates a high school, 
two years of training are required on 
the theory that her pupils will be 
likely to attend high school and must 
be adequately prepared. This re- 
quirement of high standards of train- 
ing and a reasonable wage—a salary 
of at least $800 must be paid—tends 
to close ‘‘small cheap schools’’ by 
compelling them to improve or cease 
to operate. We in Illinois shall be 
able to see numerous centralized 
schools serving our children with a 
modern educational offering when we 
adopt a larger territorial unit and 
follow up such adoption with a con- 
structive program. 
Conclusions 

The general salary situation in Tli- 
nois is such that serious study should 
be given to many phases of the pro- 
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blem. We have no one suggestion for 
making salaries adequate; rather, do 
we feel that many factors should be 
brought to bear upon the situation. 

Teachers and school executives who 
are true to their trust of guiding edu- 
cational progress will not dodge their 
responsibilities in seeking to raise the 
compensation of teachers to the point 
where really adequate and profession- 
al service for all children can be ob- 
tained. If teachers and school execu- 
tives find that they cannot—on ac- 
count of reasons political or otherwise 
—struggle for the solution of their 
professional problems, then it be- 
hooves them to advocate the reorgani- 
zation of our educational system on a 
basis such that ‘‘political entangle- 
ments’’ are lessened. 

Immediate problems that offer 
points of attack in seeking to make 
salaries of teachers in Illinois more 
nearly adequate are: 


1. Professionalize the require- 
ments for beginning teaching, and 
thus (a) eliminate the untrained who 
accept low wages that stand as a mar- 
gin above which it is difficult for 
trained teachers to pass; and (b) pro- 
duce in the teaching corps a profes- 
sional morale that will cause common 
problems to be attacked in unity. 

2. Create larger school units and 
thus produce better school officials, 
more adequate administration and su- 
pervision to lead the way of educa- 
tional progress, and improved appre- 
ciation of educational standards that 
are good. 

3. Strive with other interested 
citizens of the state to solve problems 
of the tax system and to find new 
sources of revenue for the schools. 


4. Obtain salary schedules for all 
school systems, adopted after careful 
study by all groups concerned, and 


strive for a state minimum salary 
schedule. 


5. Strive for the assumption by 
the state of its rightful and funda- 
mental responsibility both in setting 
up mandatory school standards on a 
progressive level and in raising a 
large state school fund for aiding lo- 
eal units to finance adequately their 
school programs without undue fiscal 
burdens. Thus will weak units be en- 
abled to offer trained teaching service. 


6. Conduct a program of truthful 
information regarding: (a) compara- 
tive wages of different groups of 
workers, including teachers, consid- 
ering the preparation required and 
the responsibility involved in the dif- 
ferent positions; and (b) comparative 
support of education given by Illinois 
and other states of corresponding 
economic ability. 


The Passin?, of a Great Educator 


Many Associates Pay Tribute to President David Felmley 


R. C. Moore, Secretary I. S. T. A. 


De Felmley was born in New 
Jersey in 1857. At the age of 
eleven years, he emigrated with his 
parents to Pike County, Illinois, 
where they lived for several years on 
a farm. His elementary education 
was obtained in the common schools 
of the community. His collegiate 
work was done in Blackburn College 
at Carlinville, and his university 
training was received at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, from which he was 
graduated in 1881. 

He first taught in a one-room coun- 
try school east of Virden in Macou- 
pin county. He at once showed a 
marked ability as a teacher and soon 
advanced to the position of superin- 
tendent of the city schools of Carroll- 
ton, Greene County. For the last 
forty years he has been connected 
with Illinois State Normal University, 
and for about thirty years has been 
its president. Under his administra- 
tion, the I.S.N.U. has made marvel- 
ous progress in buildings and equip- 
ment and in educational efficiency. 

Mr. Felmley was one of the oldest 
members of the Illinois State Teach- 
ers Association in affiliation and serv- 
ice, but one of the most youthful in 
interest, loyalty, energy, and effective 
power. He was a member of the 
executive committee in 1887 and 
again in 1899 and 1900. In 1901 he 
served as president. He served on 
many committees at various times, 
and was chairman of the committee 
on teacher training from the time it 
was established until his death. He 
was a regular attendant at the meet- 
ings of the Association, participated 
actively in its deliberations and dis- 
cussions, and left an indelible impress 
upon its records. 

About a year ago President Felm- 
ley was stricken with serious illness, 
and for the last few months suffered 
intense pain. But with indomitable 
will, superhuman courage, and sub- 
lime fortitude he kept at his post and 
administered the affairs of the Uni- 
versity. He refused to surrender even 
to death; for, when the grim reaper 
was within only a few days’ journey, 
he submitted his resignation to take 
effect several months in the future. 

But of course even the bravest and 
strongest must finally succumb. So 
on January 24, of this year, David 
Felmley suffered the inevitable fate 
of man and passed to the great be- 
yond. Funeral services were held in 


Capen Auditorium at the University 
and the mortal remains of this great 
man were laid to rest in the cemetery 
at Carrollton. 

The cause of education has suffered 
a great loss. The council chamber of 
our Association has a vacant chair 
that will be hard to fill. But let us 
rejoice that David Felmley lived and 
worked among us; for we still have 
the inspiration of his example, and 
we have the comforting assurance that 
the progress of education in Illinois 





DAVID FELMLEY 


and the development of our organiza- 
tion have been in large part the result 
of his lifework. 

Much more should be said in a fit- 
ting tribute to this great educator, 
but we prefer to continue by quoting 
the words of others who were closely 
associated with him in his work. 


Dean H. H. Schroeder, professor of edu- 
cation, I. S. N. U.: President David Felm- 
ley was a great man. He possessed a 
rare combination of abilities that made 
him stand out prominently among the 
educators of the state and the nation. He 
was a man of remarkable intellect, in- 
cisive, yet profound. His was a rare ver- 
satality and an unusual breadth of inter- 
ests and of knowledge. He was a man of 
prodigious capacity for labor—a veritable 
dynamo of human energy, everywhere 
manifested in the impelling drive of his 
masterful nature. He had a most busi- 
nesslike way of attacking problems con- 
fronting him. 

At the same time he was a man of ar- 
dent idealism, ever on the alert to pro- 
mote the interests of society in the com- 
munity, the state, the nation, and the 
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world. He was a man of justice tempered 
with mercy, of broad tolerance, of un- 
swerving rectitude of character, and un- 
assailable probity. With all these things 
there was a geniality sometimes obscured 
by the press of activity, a kindly humor, 
and a deep and abiding sympathy with 
all in need of solace, of encouragement, 
and of help. 

In physical stature, President Felmley 
was not a large man; in other respects 
cast in Titanic mould. Proximity some- 
times impedes or even precludes perspec- 
tive; the distance of time in the coming 
years will enable us the better to see him 
at his full stature. We who were asso- 
ciated with him at the Illinois State Nor- 
mal University, shall realize more and 
more that we have lost a great leader and 
a true friend. 


J. Rose Colby, Professor of Literature, 
I. S. N. U.: It is not easy to speak briefly 
and truly of an associate and friend of 
long standing. 

From the ordinary intercourse of daily 
life and work of nearly 40 years, from 
troubled days and crises in individual 
life, school life, and national life, Mr. 
Felmley stands out a strong and kind- 
hearted man; a teacher who often awed 
his students, who always stimulated 
them, inspired them, and held them to 
persistent, accurate, and _ intelligent 
work; an administrator of wide vision, 
of untiring energy, of absolute, self-for- 
getting devotion to his work; and a citi- 
zen, independent, fearless, suspicious of 
demagogy, seeking always to make the 
life and action of his town and state and 
nation sound and true. 

Primarily, his work was to bring the 
school of which he was the head into 
harmony with the ideal vision he had 
formed of what it ought to be in scope 
and quality. Secondarily, it was to im- 
prove the quality and the conditions of 
public school education in the state and, 
as an inevitable consequence, the life 
and the conditions of living of its people. 
As must be true of all who would keep 
a real unity and spiritual integrity in 
their lives, he found in his profession 
and its duties a starting point and a means 
of workng toward all these ends. As an 
instance we may note what he did with 
the old Normal School Course of Study. 
Under his direction and with his guid- 
ance, approval, and inspiration, the old 
narrow course was diversified, amplified, 
and adapted to meet the varying needs 
of public schools from kindergartens up. 
It was enriched in content till it grew 
capable of sending out graduates aware 
that in their own fields they had barely 
made a beginning as learners, aware too 
that there were whole fields and worlds 
of knowledge in which they had not even 
begun to learn, who were likely therefore 
to remain students themselves, seekers 
after light, and perhaps to kindle in 
others something of an intellectual pas- 
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sion. The innumerable opportunities his 
position offered of influencing the school 
world and the social world through the 
work of organizations and through lectur- 
ing he used to the same great end of 
improving the conditions and the means 
of education and furthering a fuller and 
more intelligent social life. To go into 
detail would go beyond the scope of this 
sketch. 

We shall not soon forget this energetic, 
keen, masterful, kindly, many-sided, in- 
spiring man. 


Douglas C. Ridgley, Clark University, 
Worcester, Massachusetts: I deem my 
close association with David Felmley dur- 
ing a period of nineteen years at the IIli- 
nois State Normal University an exper- 
ience of utmost value to me as a teacher. 
His clear, analytical mind, his concise and 
convincing presentation of current edu- 
cational problems, his accurate and de- 
tailed knowledge of his beloved state of 
Illinois with reference to its history, its 
education, agriculture, industries, civili- 
zation, its leadership, and possibilities, 
caught and held my interest and admira- 
tion from my first conference with him 
in 1903 to my last visit with him in late 
December, 1929. 

He was an advocate of and a happy par- 
ticipant in the “strenuous life.” He was 
happiest when he was busiest. His devo- 
tion to the duties of his high office as 
President of the “oldest teacher-training 
institution in the Mississippi Valley” with 
his official duties centered in the “oldest 
building in the world devoted continuous- 
ly to the training of teachers from the 
time of its erection” serves as a beacon 
light to those who were closely associat- 
ed with him as teacher or as student dur- 
ing those busy and happy days of forty 
years at “Old Normal.” From this center 
his influence radiated, and continues to 
radiate, throughout the State and the Na- 
tion to whose progress and well-beinb his 
life was unreservedly dedicated. 

His influence for good, wholesome, con- 
structive thinking and living continues 
and gathers force and power and beauty 
as we contemplate the sterling qualities 
which his great character engendered in 
the lives of teachers and students. 


W. P. Morgan, President, W. I. S. T. C.: 

David Felmley was a scholar, an edu- 
cator, an administrator, and a man of 
rare ability. 

Doctor Felmley was a scholar of extra- 
ordinary scope. Few men have had such 
a fund of usable knowledge at hand and 
still fewer have had the ability to mar- 
shal their knowledge to their immediate 
assistance in meeting difficult and intri- 
cate problems. He had a brilliant mind 
and, added to that, he had studious habits 
and a thirst for truth. A tenacious and 
accurate memory was the outgrowth of 
his ability to grasp fundamentals and see 
clearly their relations and importance. 
He was at ease among the sciences. He 
spoke and wrote splendid English and 
often brought the ancient and modern 
languages to witness his accuracy of 
statement. He was conversant with the 
historical background of his age and had 
a remarkable grasp of the social ten- 


dencies which are projecting the future 
of our great institutions. He was a lover 
of the fine arts and he had an intimate 
interest in the practical arts. It seemed 
indeed that no phase of knowledge had 
escaped him nor had his interest in the 
finer things of life ever been betrayed by 
the sordid or uncouth. 

Professor Felmley was an educator 
who went forward in the light of his rich 
experience with the elementary school, 
added to which was his knowledge of the 
secondary schools and colleges which he 
gained as a student and as a teacher. He 
understood children, adolescents, young 
men, and young women alike. He met 
their educational problems as if they 
were his problems. He studied their 
needs as if they were his needs. He 
planned for them as he planned for him- 
self. He led them forth into the field of 
all knowledge and gave them every op- 
portunity to develop their talents. He 
had rare skill as a teacher and undaunted 
courage as an educational leader. 

President Felmley combined in his ad- 
ministrative work that rare ability to at- 
tend to the minutest detail and at the 
same time inspire in others the desire 
not only to help him but to go forward on 
their own initiatives and carry adequate 
loads. Nothing was too trivial to claim 
his attention and yet he delighted in 
working out the broad general principles 
which guided him in conducting his in- 
stitution and in leading his student body 
and faculty. He was a careful steward 
and at the same time a gallant officer. 

Mr. Felmley was a man among men, 
a friend to them that needed friendship, 
an inspiration to them that needed high- 
er ideals, and a co-worker with them that 
had a task to perform. He gave his sup- 
port and encouragement to them that 
were weaker than he. He gave his ap- 
proval to them that had the courage to 
try along. His benediction was freely 
pronounced on the few who were his 
peers. His life was a rare combination 
of most that is good. 


We who have known David Felmley 
have abiding faith that his name is in- 
scribed in emphatic characters on the roll 
of honor prepared for them that gave 
their lives that education might abound 
in this nation, for we believe that noth- 
ing less can be the merit of his life. 


Florence Sample Fleming, I. S. N. U. 
1900, Editor Alumni Quarterly: When 
Mr. Felmley came to Normal as the new 
teacher of mathematics I heard him 
spoken of as a man of strong intel- 
lectual power, interested in many fields 
of knowledge, a hard worker, a sincere 
teacher—qualities which marked him as 
a leader. His great interest was the 
institution which he served—none of its 
problems were too trivial for his con- 
sideration. 

Coming to I. S. N. U. when it was still 
so strongly influenced by the tenets of 
its founders and being by nature a schol- 
ar, he also became imbued with that 
respect for careful thought, belief in 
exact expression, and devotion to the 
basic fundamentals of learning, which 
characterized the leadership of the uni- 
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versity’s early presidents and teachers. 
His task, however, was different from 
that of any of his predecessors. To him 
fell the duty of continuing those early 
precepts of care and thoroughness and 
idealism and combining with them the 
new developments in education which 
have come so rapidly in the last two 
decades. No one was better suited to do 
this work than was President Felmley. 
His acceptance of the scientific attitude 
toward learning was a natural conse- 
quence of his mental make-up; his in- 
terest in vocational education and its 
part in public school education came 
naturally from his ideas concerning one’s 
economic duty in life; and his own cul- 
tural experiences ever kept the balance 
between the old type of education and 
the newer educational opportunities. 

We alumni will be very lonely at Nor- 
mal when we return and realize that he 
is not there; but time can never take 
from us our respect, our admiration, and 
our appreciation of him as teacher, presi- 
dent, and friend. 


Dr. David Kinley, President, University 
of Illinois: The death of President David 
Felmley has left a vacancy in the ranks 
of Illinois educators that cannot be easily 
filled. He will go down in the education- 
al history of Illinois as one of the great 
moulders of educational policy and prac- 
tice in the State. 


President Felmley was eminent as an 
administrator, a teacher, and a student. 
His successful administration of the State 
Teacher College at Normal is well known 
to us all. He added to the greatness of 
the institution not only in a physical 
sense but in the far more important mat- 
ter of educational development of stan- 
dards. Hundreds of students testify to 
his ability as a teacher. The saneness of 
his methods, the clarity of his reasoning, 
the cogency of his presentation—all made 
an impression upon his pupils and stamp- 
ed him as a great teacher. 

President Felmley was noted in other 
fields however, than that of education. 
In political and economic theory his 
views and work attracted from time to 
time considerable attention. Indeed, on 
certain phases of the money question and 
questions of taxation his reputation was 
national. Keen of mind, democratic in 
spirit, ardent in the pursuit of truth, de- 
voted to the public welfare, fearless and 
unselfish in his advocacy of what he be- 
lieved to be right—he made a deep im- 
pression on all with whom he came into 
disussion of subjects of that kind. It is 
of few that one can say, he was a great 
teacher, a keen thinker, a splendid ad- 
ministrator, a good citizen, and a fine 
friend. President Felmley can be called 
all of these. 





Two Types of Realists 


There are two types of realists: the 
one who offers a good deal of dirt with 
his potato to show that it is a real one, 
and the second who is satisfied with the 
potato brushed clean. I am inclined 
to be the second kind.—Robert Frost. 
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Marquette--a Pioneer of New France 
By JUDGE JAMES H. WILKERSON 


OR the task of undertaking 
the discovery of the remote 
‘‘great water’’ Count Fronte- 
nac and LaSalle chose Louis 
Jolliet, who already had led an ex- 
ploring party to the shores of Lake 
Superior. Jolliet was 28 years old, 
a native of Quebec. He was a well- 
educated man with considerable pro- 
ficiency in higher mathematics. At 
Mackinaw he was joined by Jacques 
Marquette, a Jesuit priest, 36 years 
of age. Marquette had come to Can- 
ada seven years before and had work- 
ed among the Indians at Sault Ste. 
Marie and St. Ignace. John Fiske, 
the historian, says of him: ‘‘He was 
distinguished for linguistic talents 
and for the deeply spiritual quality 
of his mind. He seems to have had a 
poetic temperament profoundly sensi- 
tive to the beauties of nature and of 
art, while his religion exercised upon 
him a transfiguring influence, so that 
all who met him became aware of his 
heavenly presence. This gentle and 
exquisite creature was as brave as a 
paladin and capable of enduring the 
fiercest extremes of hardship.’’ 
e* <*« ® 
The explorations of Marquette and 
Jolliet are but an episode in the stir- 
ring drama of New France. But from 


them grew the conception of New 
France as a great empire in the wil- 
derness. For seventy years France 
pursued this dream of empire. For 
seventy years there was waged the 
irrepressible conflict between France 
and England for the possession of 
North America. It was the strife be- 
tween liberty and absolutism, between 
individualism and paternalism — in 
short, between New England and New 
France. 

In 1759 on the heights of Abraham 
near Quebec Montcalm and Wolfe 
fought to a finish the contest which 
gave the North American continent 
into the keeping of the English race 
instead of the French. And a quarter 
of a century later England lost most 
of this vast empire because she was 
unwilling to grant to Englishmen in 
America the principles which she had 
laid down for the government of Eng- 
lishmen in England. 

And so this monument will stand— 
a reminder of this stirring and dra- 
matic epoch of history, a tribute to 
the bravery, the fortitude, and the 
faith of the pioneers who opened the 
wilderness to civilization. 

But it is more than that. It is an 
embodiment of the spirit of adventure 
and discovery in every field of human 





1673, Commemorating Marquette’s Entrance Into Illinois, 1929 
This monument was dedicated with appropriate religious and civil ceremonies 


on Sunday, September 1, 1929. 


It is located near Grafton, Jersey County, about two 


miles from the present mouth of the Illinois river, overlooking a plain formerly the 
riverbed. The site is, as nearly as can be determined, the spot where Marquette 


entered Illinois. 


The dolomite cross seven feet six inches high is hewn from a single stone found 


in the immediate vicinity. 


It was erected by Mr. H. H. Ferguson of Alton and pre- 


sented by him to the State of Illinois on the day of its dedication. 
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activity. To those intrepid souls who 
have pressed forward in the quest 
after truth we owe the progress of the 
human race. They have endured hard- 
ship and privation. They’ have been 
taunted and reviled. They have lift- 
ed mankind from the blackness of ig- 
norance to the bright day of intellec- 
tual freedom. 

In this materialistic and commer- 
cial age let this monument remind us 
that wealth and power and position 
are insubstantial things; that the true 
benefactors of the race are those who 
contribute to the enlargement of 
knowledge and to the discovery of 
truth. 

From address delivered July 20, 1926, 
at the unveiling of the Pere Marquette 
Monument. (See front cover.) 





The Discovery of the Illinois 


This monument on “Perrin’s Ledge” 
bears the inscription: 


TO 
MARQUETTE, JOLLIET 
AND THEIR FIVE COMPANIONS 
DISCOVERERS OF THE ILLINOIS 
1673 


It was erected by Judge J. Nick Perrin 
of Belleville on property owned by him 
two miles from Kampsville, Calhoun 
County. Each summer a pageant is given 
commemorating “The Discovery of the 
Illinois.” 

Though not shown in this view, half 
way up the hill is a large brass cross and 
from the pinnacle of the cliff floats an 
American flag so that the proper his- 
torical sequence is observed—first the In- 
dian, then the cross, and then the Ameri- 
can government. 





How small of all that human hearts 
endure 

That part which kings or laws can cause 
or cure.—Goldsmith. 
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School Health Education 


Protection Against Smallpox and Richness of Dental Health Programs. 
By GRACE GEORGE, State Department of Public Health 


ODAY we can scarcely imag- 
ine what smallpox meant to 
people in the day before vac- 
cination. So common was 
smallpox before 1796- that an adult 
person who had not had smallpox was 
scarcely met or heard of in our coun- 
try. It attacked persons of every 
rank, from the peasant to the king. 
(Would ene expect President Hoover 
to have smallpox?) . 

The inoculation of smallpox was in- 
troduced into America during the 
smallpox epidemic in Boston in 1721. 
Cotton Mather became interested in 
inoculation through reading accounts 
of it as practiced in Turkey and 
neighboring countries. He interest- 
ed Zabdral Boylston in inoculation, 
who inoculated his son, Thomas, six 
years of age, and two negro slaves. It 
is needless to say that many people 
were struck with horror. 

Today vaccine is never taken from 
the arm of another person. It is 
taken from a calf which has been vac- 
cinated along a clean shaved surface 
of its body. Great care is exercised 
to be sure that the calf is healthy, and 
so today we have vaccination. 

In August, 1801, Thomas Jefferson 
beeame interested and had the mem- 
bers of his family vaccinated—not 
inoculated. 

Vaccination is the only known way 
that we can prevent epidemics of 
smallpox from spreading through our 
communities. It is such a simple, 
harmless means of protection that an 
outbreak of smallpox is carelessness. 
How many boys and girls in your 


school wear the little white mark that 
means personal protection against one 
of the oldest enemies of the human 
race? 

The Illinois Health Department 
spent over $100,000 in efforts at con- 
trolling smallpox in Illinois during 
1929. The eleven states which have 
compulsory vaccination laws had to- 
gether less than 2000 cases of small- 
pox during 1929, a figure not one-half 
the magnitude of the prevalence in 
Illinois. 

Neglecting vaccination during 
childhood merely amounts to postpon- 
ing that procedure plus the grief and 
expense and fighting epidemics. 

The Division of Child Hygiene, 
State Department of Public Health, 
Springfield, has outlines prepared for 
lessons on smallpox to be used in civ- 
ies classes in the eighth grade. These 
lessons will be sent free to interested 
teachers. 





Dental Program at Canton 
i beg the courtesy of Dr. T. 

T. Smith, dentist of Canton, Ili- 
nois, we are permitted to present his 
detailed report of the very significant 
dental health program given by the 
dentists of Canton to the schools of 
that city. 

This program conceived by the dentists 
of Canton, and through their untiring ef- 
forts and concern brought to a realiza- 
tion, is representative of the possibilities 
that can come to any community when 
dentists forcefully promote a program 
and parents and children understand its 
significance. 

While this program details the advan- 
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tages accruing to school children from 
the correction of dental defects, there is 
no doubt but what this activity stimu- 
lates pupils and parents to strive not 
only for improved dental health but also 
for improved general health. 

Five years ago the dentists of Canton 
decided they were not discharging their 
obligation in contributing to the promo 
tion of public health. They therefore ob- 
tained the enthusiastic support of the Su- 
perintendent of Schools and the consent 
of the Board of Education to make an in- 
spection of the pupils in the eighth grades 
of the city elementary schools, numbering 
about sixteen hundred. Accordingly the 
pupils were divided into groups, provid- 
ing each dentist with about an equal num- 
ber; these groups were assigned to the 
dentists by lot, thereby changing the as- 
signment each year. 

Examination cards were designed and 
printed by the high school printing de- 
partment showing on one side both a de- 
ciduous and a permanent tooth chart, 
space for name, age, grade, and school, 
while on the other side explanation of the 
chart, together with instructions to the 
parents to have the card certified to by 
their dentist indicating the work had 
been done and the card returned to the 
teacher. These cards are marked in dup- 
licate, one being retained for school files. 

The dental inspection is made in Octo- 
ber of each year in the school rooms. 

From inspection time, effort is made 
by teachers to have dental work done and 
cards returned with O. K. by their den- 
tist. In case parents are unable to pay 
for dental services, the dentist is asked 
to do this service free for such pupils in 
his group, after an investigation of the 
worthiness of each case has been made 
by the school nurse. 

In the five years that this follow-up ser- 
vice has been conducted, many improve- 
ments have been noted, only one of which 
will be reviewed here to furnish an index 
of the many possibilities resulting from 
this dental service. 

The annual report of the Superinten- 
dent of the Canton Public Schools to the 
Board of Education shows that there has 
been a marked gain in the number of 
children who are promoted and a de- 
crease in the number of children who are 
repeating grades. 

The report shows that the percentage 
of children making normal progress has 
increased from 51.8% to 66.5% in the five 
years’ time. The children who are over- 
age for the grades have decreased from 
43.2 to 23.1 in the same period. The same 
report shows that the number of years 
lost by repeating grades has been de- 
creased from 1219 years in 1922-23 to 418 
years in 1927-28 or a saving of 801 years 
of child life (The dental program stimu- 
lated all other health activities.) 


It is said of Americans, we can better 
understand any problem where it is re- 
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duced to dollars. We may not be able 
to appreciate the foregoing facts and es- 
timate the number of boys and girls saved 
from classification as subnormal by lift- 
ing from them the burden of ill health, 
but we can understand the value of this 
comprehensive, constructive health pro- 
gram when we figure the cost of these 
801 years. Eight hundred one years at 
$50 per year is $40,050.00. 

The removal of teeth defects has made 
it possible for children to study without 
the annoying aches and the debilitating 
effects of infection being assimilated into 
the system from defective teeth. In this 
way the service which the dentists have 
rendered has been a contributing factor 
to the advances cited above. 

The attendance report of the superin- 
tendent of schools shows that for the 
year 1927-28, the average daily attendance 
in high school and elementary school was 
97.00% for the entire year. It is rare in- 
deed that Canton school children are ab- 
sent because of toothache. This, we feel, 
is an important factor in the school suc- 
cess of the children and has therefore 
contributed to the promotion gains, the 
self respect of the pupil, the parental 
pride, and the teachers’ patience. 

Other factors contributed to the degree 
of success thus far attained is the en- 
thusiasm of the school nurse, the loyal 
support of the teachers, health talks by 
local dentists before service clubs, and 
parent-teacher associations. 

From the beginning of the program co- 
operation in every way has been increas- 
ingly manifest. 

The board of education last year 
showed its appreciation of the service by 
offering a valuable prize for any schoo? 
room showing 100% of pupils requir.ng 
no dental service, and five rooms qualified 
for the trophy. 

To show the co-operation of parents 
and pupils the following table shows by 
grades the percent of pupils needing no 
dental services when inspection was made 
in October, 1927, compared to the last re- 
port May 1, 1928: 

Showing increase in % of perfect teeth 

from October, 1927 to May 1, 1928 


Grade Increase 
Bh tpeecdgseccoepedeesebocencetaens 20. % 
BD cvccccecedsecccvceectostecesees 29.34% 
D lovwepevewseconsddececcnesenceoeat 20.43% 
D éccvegdeceeessnndeeseegteecanen 31.06% 
DY Stace veenessecennheseknte wena 22.79% 
D Keebidencdsicevestctveteassuea 5. 3% 
T, @eseusdensenkentattses 6actedaul 22.88% 
 étkseeedecnbudasnaes ooceeskueda 21.07% 
Weees, Mees oc cc ccccgeccecvicoces 61. 6% 
Berens BOE oo vcocécocncescens 23.36% 


It is rare, indeed, now to encounter re- 
bellion on the part of a pupil, when 
brought to the dental office for service. 
But frequently parents bring their chil- 
dren in with the remark: “Do what is 
necessary to O. K. these cards so they 
may take them back to school. We have 
had no peace since the cards were brought 
home after inspection.” Any dentist will 
appreciate the saving of time and energy, 
also his ability to do better work with 
the co-operation of the child patient. 

Another indication of accord was the 
stampede of students this year to have 
their teeth put in perfect condition so 
they could pass the October inspection 
without a mark against them. 
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Mouth Hygiene and Dental Health 
in Peoria Schools 


A pioneer in the mouth hygiene and 
dental health movement, not only 
in Illinois but in the whole nation, is 
the city of Peoria. The following ac- 
count has been compiled from reports 
and other literature furnished the as- 
sistant editor by Dr. C. Carroll Smith, 
school dentist in Peoria since 1918: 
Twenty years ago the dentists of Peo- 
ria through the unselfish, persistent, and 
well-directed efforts of two of their num- 
ber, established a small dental infirmary 





What Can the City Do for 
Her? 


A farm woman in Northern New 
York State writes that just before 
and after May Day she heard a 
great many radio talks on child 
health. Being an intelligent moth- 
er of three children she was intense- 
ly interested—and also rather in- 
tensely worried. Her children are 
all in school but the rural school 
has not the health program and fa- 
cilities of the city schools. The chil- 
dren’s teeth need attention. She 
wants them to get it and feels that 
in later years the children will pay 
a price for her present failure to 
provide this attention. 

“What,” she asks, “can the city 
people do for us rural people? Many 
of us, including myself, take young- 
sters from the city each summer in 
order to give them the fresh air and 
fields which they cannot get in the 
city. I can’t give money. It is too 
scarce—so scarce that I can’t pay 
for private dental work for my 
three children. But I can give my 
hospitality and I love to do it. Now, 
what can the city do for the coun- 
try child?” 

Here is food for thought and it 
would seem that some method of 
reciprocity might easily be worked 
out.—American Child Health Asso- 
ciation. ; 











which operated two half days a week in 
the Neighborhood House, under the spon- 
sorship of the Associated Charities. This 
small beginning was dependent entirely 
upon volunteer service from the twenty- 
six members of the Peoria County Dental 
Society, the visiting nurse of the Asso- 
ciated Charities, and volunteer workers in 
the same organization. Now Peoria has 
two schools equipped with modern dental 
dispensaries, two full-time dentists, a 
dentist’s assistant, and a secretary. 

The original clinic and dispensary con- 
tinued for over two years before it had 
any connection with the school system, 
but when it became evident that an ex- 
tension of plans must be considered, 
through “persistent and gentlemanly tact” 
on the part of a member of the dentist’s 
association who was also a member of 
the school board, permission was secured 
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to have room in the basement of a new 
school building for a dental dispensary. 
The necessary plumbing and electrical 
connections were made as the building 
was constructed, but that was as far as 
the school board would go. Equipment 
was secured from dental supply houses 
to be paid for when the board of educa- 
tion would take it over or to be returned 
in case the board declined to do so. 

“Be it said to the everlasting credit of 
the Board, that, after eighteen months, 
the uninterrupted success of the Dispen- 
sary activities so impressed them, that 
they were sufficiently convinced of its 
economic and educational value and a mo- 
tion to pay for the equipment was unani- 
mously passed. These were indeed happy 
days, for by this action the Board of Edu- 
cation has established a precedent recog- 
nizing the fact that the care and conser- 
vation of children’s teeth was an educa- 
tional responsibility in the process of the 
child’s training.” 

Through 1913-1916 the volunteer Oral 
Hygiene Staff grown finally to sixty mem- 
bers from the dental association, contin- 
ued to function, giving two half days each 
week in the Douglas School Dispensary 
and one-half day in that at Neighborhood 
House, the project remaining entirely free 
of expense (except for the room and 
equipment as noted above) to the school 
board. In January, 1917, a full-time grad- 
uate dentist was employed by the school 
board; later in the same year a second 
school dispensary was opened, a full-time 
assistant was also employed; all further 
expenses were taken over by the board, 
and the activity became known as the De- 
partment of Dentistry of the Peoria 
schools. Such it is at the present time. 

Nevertheless, the originators of the 
dental program, the members of the coun- 
ty dental society, continued to show their 
interest. An Oral Hygiene Committee of 
three replaced the staff of sixty, which 
committee renders assistance when and 
as needed through wise counsel, skilled 
help, moral support, always a friend in 
need and in deed. 

Mouth hygiene and dental health edu- 
cation in public schools have definite 
value, and no school system, large or 
small, can afford to be without some form 
of dental activity. In the words of Dr. 
Thadeus Hyatt, one of the world’s great- 
est dental research statisticians, “Broken- 
down bone tissue is more poisonous and 
irritating to the membrances lining the 
throat, lungs, and digestive apparatus, 
than is broken-down soft tissue. None of 

(Continued on Page 254) 





Dental Health Poster, Peoria 
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Secrets of the Sanctum 


By F. A. WELCH, Assistant Editor of Midland Schools, Organ of 
Iowa State Teachers Association 


HE editor of an educational 

magazine is prone to wonder 

in what spirit, after all his 

labor to make the magazine 
attractive and readable, a certain 
number is received by the subscrib- 
ers. Would that some editor of the 
group might become invisible for a 
day, when the last number of the 
magazine is mailed out, and hovering 
over the prospective readers, observe 
their reactions when the mail man de- 
livers the magazine at their desks. 
Some there would perhaps be (most 
horrible to contemplate), who would 
toss the paper, still in its wrapper, on 
a nearby shelf with last month’s test 
papers, there to repose ad libitum. 
Others, mayhap, would slowly remove 
the covering, thumb the pages leisure- 
ly, sipping lightly from page to page, 
hoping to find sweet nectar among the 
‘“‘leaves.’’ Others, no doubt, would 
sean the table of contents and then 
turn to particular types of items or 
articles in which they individually are 
interested. Good enough! And then 
suppose—just suppose, that there be 
one among all the number who would 
eagerly tear off the wrapper, lay all 
work aside and settle down diligently 
to read the whole paper from ‘‘kiver 
to kiver.’’ 

In the latter case we may well im- 
agine this angelic editor, if such a 
person can be considered angelic, 
would take to his wings, gleefully fly 
homeward, prepare to celebrate by 
donning regalia suitable to the oc- 
easion, betake himself to the back- 
yard, there to ‘‘make whoopee’’ until 
the late hours. He would have satis- 
faction and glory enough in this one 
sight to last him until the next month, 
at least. 

But unfortunately the poor editor 
cannot thus spy on his subscribers. 
When all is done, the last proof read, 
the ‘‘dummy’’ prepared, the page- 
proofs carefully corrected and the final 
act left wholly in the hands of the 
unfeeling pressman, he can but pray 
that when his ‘‘sheet’’ issues forth in 
completed form with gleaming cover 
there may be not too many errors and 
that it may reach a sympathetic read- 
ing public. But alas, the latter he 


may never know. Except for an oc- 
easional gentle reprimand from a 
courteous contributor or a less gentle 
side ‘‘kick’’ from an irate advertiser, 
all is as silent as the tomb. 

Speakers over the radio are oft 
showered with telegrams or with post 


card appreciations of their service to a 
waiting public, but this poor boon is de- 
nied the hard-worked, nerve-wracked 
editor. He never knows whether 
his readers consider his effort good or 
bad. Occasionally he may in despera- 
tion overcome his modesty enough to 
insert on one of his pages a question- 
naire asking for a vote on the most ap- 
preciated department of his journal 
and seeking suggestions for improve- 
ment of his paper, but, if he does, only 
the echoes answer. He may even ven- 
ture so far as to write a spicy edi- 
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torial on some controversial subject, 
hoping thus to ‘‘stir up something,’’ 
but in this his efforts also are in vain. 
He must simply ‘‘live by faith’’ from 
month to month. 


The typical editor of the olden time 
was a weazen-faced individual with 
scraggly beard and thinly-worn 
clothes, seated at a large table with 
pen over his ear, shears in his hand 
and a pot of paste nearby. He was 
secluded and strongly individualistic. 
His was the mind and hand that 
shaped the policy and largely provid- 
ed the material for his journal. But 
today the editor’s ‘‘sanctum sanctor- 
ium’’ has gone and he occupies a busy 
office where visitors come and go and 


(Continued on Page 250) 


W. C. Baer, Prin. Community Consolidated H. $., Danville 


By C. E. Vance, Superintendent of City Schools 


EACHERS throughout the State of 

Illinois were greatly shocked at the 
sudden death on Friday, January 10, 
of William C. Baer, principal of the 
Danville High School. 





W. C. BAER 


Mr. Baer came to school Friday 
morning apparently in his usual good 
health and jovial spirits. He talked 
with a number of teachers and stu- 
dents, but showed no indications of 
being ill. At the close of the home- 
room period, he went to the stage of 
the auditorium to conduct an assem- 
bly program. Near the close of the 
program he asked Coach William 
Hoff, who was standing beside him, to 
assist him from the stage, saying that 
he felt faint. His physician arrived 
shortly afterward and discovered that 
the illness was due to a cerebral hem- 
orrhage and partial paralysis. Mr. 


Baer was rushed to the Lake View 
hospital, but the attack proved fatal 
and he died at 12:10 P. M. 

Mr. Baer was born in Buffalo, New 
York, in 1887. His childhood was 
spent in and around Chicago. He re- 
ceived his Bacheler of Arts degree 
from Lake Forest and had just re- 
cently received the degree of Master 
of Arts from the University of Illi- 
nois. He had been connected with 
the Danville High School for 17 years, 
his first position being instructor in 
history and coach of football and bas- 
ketball. He became principal of the 
high school in 1916, which position he 
filled until his death. 

Mr. Baer was well known as an edu- 
eator. Professor Elbert K. Fretwell 
of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, one of the speakers at the 
Vermilion County Institute last fall, 
made the following comment when he 
learned of Mr. Baer’s death: ‘‘He 
was to my thinking a great High 
School principal. He had a clear 
vision of the possibilities of the pub- 
lie school and had the really rare ad- 
ministrative ability to work effective- 
ly toward the realization of his 
ideal.’”’ 

Various positions of honor in a num- 
ber of educational organizations were 
held by Mr. Baer during his work in 
Danville. At the time of his death 
he was president of the Big Twelve 
High School Conference, and had just 
been confirmed as a member of the 
State Examining Board for Teachers’ 
Certificates. Late last fall he com- 
pleted a term of office as president of 
the East Central Division of the Illi- 
nois State Teachers Association. 

Surviving Mr. Baer are his wife, 
Mrs. Lillian Baer, and two daughters, 
Betty, aged 11, and Helen, 7. 


Editorial Notes and Comment 


A Plea for Loyalty 


IVE local divisions of the Illi- 

nois State Teachers Associa- 

tion will hold meetings this 

month or next. Every teacher 

in any of these divisions who is loyal 

to his profession will join the Associa- 

tion by enrolling with the division 

treasurer and will attend the meeting 
if possible. 

Does anybody ask for reasons why? 

Here are the answers. 

1. Because state organizations of teach- 
ers are now considered necessary factors 
of educational progress. 

2. Because you need the information 
and inspiration you will receive from the 
Toctures and discussions at the meetings 
aud froin mingling with your fellow- 
workers. : 

3. Because you will receive the ILu1- 
NoIs TEACHER and thus be enabled to keep 
informed concerning educational progress 
in general and the principles, purposes, 
and activities of this Association in par- 
ticular. 

4. Because for many years the I.S.T.A. 
has been a potent factor in school im- 
provement in Illinois and has done much 
for the benefit of yourself and pupils. 
Educational progress and school improve- 
ment are largely matters of legislation; 
and our State Association in the last 15 
years has advocated and helped obtain 
legislation for the following purposes: 

A minimum school term of eight 
months. 

Improved school sanitation. 

Wider use of school grounds and 
buildings. 

Free text books by district refer- 
endum. 

Free transportation of children to 
school. 

Prohibition of high school fraterni- 
ties and sororities. 

Special aid to districts for the edu- 
cation of defective children. 

Vocational and continuation schools. 

Higher standards for certification of 
teachers. 

Enabling acts for the establishment 
of community and township high school 
districts. 

Validation of many high school dis- 
tricts. 

High school tuition for children in 
non-high school districts. 

Provision for county truant officers. 

Increased salaries for county superin- 
tendents of schools. 

Improved and strengthened attend- 
ance laws. 

Increased appropriations for the 
State Normal Schools. 

Teachers’ pension and retirement 
fund. 

Apportionment of state school fund 
for equalization. 

Increased maximum school district 
tax rates, and increases in the state 
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school fund from $1,000,000 a year to 

$10,000,000 a year, so that teachers’ 

salaries might be increased. (Teach- 

ers’ salaries have increased nearly 100 

per cent in 10 years.) 

“5. In addition to these positive achieve- 
ments, the organized teachers of Illinois 
have prevented the enactment of many 
reactionary and destructive laws. 

6. It is possible that the Governor will 
call a special session of the General As- 
sembly this year to revise the tax sys- 
tem; and, if a special session is not 
called, such revision will be considered at 
the regular session next year. This is a 
matter of vital importance to teachers, 
and the Governor has urged us to give 
our assistance in bringing about tax 
reform. 

7. Many other problems remain and 
will appear for solution in the future and 
can be properly sclved only through or- 
ganized effort. 

Will you be loyal to your profes- 
sion? All teachers who have been 
members should not only renew their 
membership but should also proclaim 
this message to those who have not 
yet enrolled. We cannot be 100 per 
cent effective professionally unless we 
have a 100 per cent enrollment in ev- 
ery county. 





The Necessity for Tax Reform 


OMETIMES we are asked whether 
tax reform is really necessary in 
Illinois. 

A most convincing reply just now 
is this: Look at the situation in Chi- 
cago! 

Several departments of government 
there have absolutely no money in the 
treasury, have spent about two years’ 
income that has not yet been collect- 
ed, and have many employees who 
have passed several paydays without 
pay. Some anticipation warrants in 
Cook County, bearing six per cent in- 
terest, have been sold at a discount of 
ten per cent. Many million dollars a 
year are being paid banks and loan 
sharks for such interest and discounts 
and are therefore not being used for 
the purpose for which taxes were lev- 
ied. The property assessment in Cook 
County for the year 1928 is not as 
far advanced as that for 1929 should 
be. As this is written the president 
of the Chicago board: of education is 
returning from New York in a vain 
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attempt to borrow money on antici- 
pation warrants two years ahead of 
the assessment for taxes to pay those 
warrants. 

We have occasionally been reproved 
for saying out loud that our tax sys- 
tem has broken down. In reply we 
repeat: Look at Chicago! 

And remember this: Chicago is 
rich. It contains enormous aggrega- 
tions of taxable property and multi- 
tudinous liberal incomes. Its wealth 
per chiid or per teacher is several 
times as great as in many other school 
districts. 

Certainly, we need tax reform! 
Illinois must have an amendment to 
the revenue article of the Constitu- 
tion, better tax laws, a more rigid en- 
forcement of tax laws, or a better ad- 
ministration of tax laws,—or all of 
these. 

Our organization has for years 
enunciated a platform of tax reform. 
Did we mean it? 

The Governor recently urged us to 
do all in our power to make intangible 
property bear a fair share of the cost 
of government. Shall we respond? 

Our tax system has broken down. 
Tax reform is necessary. It is up to 
us as citizens to assist in the reform 
and as educators to see that the 
schools are liberally supported. 





Standards For Certification 


E happen to know that some of 

the citizens of Illinois, including 
a few teachers and superintendents, 
believe we have taken too long a step 
in advancing certification standards 
in this state. But let us not yield an 
inch of the advance gained, unless we 
are willing to admit that we do not 
need any standards and are willing 
to hang our heads in shame when com- 
pared with some other states. For 
several states have standards far in 
advance of ours even now. 

For instance, the Washington Edu- 
cation Journal, which is the official or- 
gan of the Washington Education As- 
sociation, in the issue of December, 
1929, says that the State Board of 
Education in that state met in Octo- 
ber and set these standards: 

For elementary certification the appli- 
cant shall have attended and earned 
credits beyond the standard two-year 
course, in an institution accredited for 
elementary training, in accordance with 
the following requirements: After Sep- 
tember 1, 1931, one quarter, with 15 quar- 
ter-hour credits; after September 1, 1933, 
one year, with 45 quarter-hour credits. 
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Standards for the life certificate and 
the life diploma shall be advanced for 
both the elementary and advanced cre- 
dential in accordance with the regular 
advance herewith set forth and shall 
represent educational training, at the 
time of the issuance of such life creden- 
tial, for at least one quarter in addition 
to that required for any original standard 
paper. 

For advanced certification, the appli- 
cant shall have attended and earned 
credits beyond the standard four-year 
degree course, in an institution accredited 
for advanced certification, in accordance 
with the following requirements: After 
September 1, 1931, one quarter with 15 
quarter-hour credits; after September 1, 
1932, two quarters, with 30 quarter-hour 
credits; after September 1, 1933, one 
year, with 45 quarter-hour credits. 





Many Theses on Modern Subjects 


— evidence coming to the editor 
in the form of theses written by 
graduate students in colleges of edu- 
eation, we conclude that more than 
ever before they are taking up for 
study and investigation present-day 
problems of public education. 

We remember that a few years ago, 
many theses were written on ancient- 
history subjects in education. It 
seemed that students wrote on what 
should have been done or might have 
been done in education in the past; 
but few of their findings or conclu- 
sion, were of practical application to 
modern problems. 

But our office is now frequently 
consulted for advice or information 
concerning live, present-day pro- 
blems; and others who do not consult 
us choose the same sort of subjects. 
In this number you will find a sum- 
mary of one such thesis, the subject 
of which we did not suggest, but 
which is strictly up to date. 

We received another long and 
scholarly dissertation which we hoped 
to publish in whole or in part; but 
have never found space for all of it, 
and its nature is such that it cannot 
well be summarized. It was filed with 
the School of Education, University 
of Chicago, by Elmer C. Coatney, A. 
M., Superintendent of Schools, Yates 
City, and is entitled ‘‘The Common 
or Case Law Concerning the Admis- 
sion and Attendance of Pupils as Re- 
lated to Illinois.’’ This thesis shows 
the versatility of Mr. Coatney, since 
this work was that of a lawyer rather 
than of a teacher. 

We wish it were possible to give all 
the teachers in Illinois the benefit of 
all this work by graduate students; 
but the theses on modern problems of 
education are coming so fast now that 
our space is entirely inadequate. 
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Solving the Problem at Silvis 
R. George O. Barr, superinten- 
dent of schools at Silvis, has had 
an interesting experience in trying to 
solve a difficult school problem in that 
new and rapidly growing small city. 

When he took charge of the school 
in 1928, the rooms were crowded ; but 
the people had just voted down a pro- 
position to issue bonds to build. He 
faced the problem of fitting 17 teach- 
ers and grades into 14 rooms. His 
first step was to clear out some jani- 
tor’s supplies from a room in the base- 
ment, fit it up as well as possible for 
a school room, and then alternate two 
grades between that room and a bet- 
ter room upstairs. This plan evident- 
ly suggested the platoon system, 
which was later tried and adopted for 
the whole school after some remodel- 
ing of the building and by using con- 
stantly the auditorium and the gym- 
nasium. 

Mr. Barr admits that this plan is 
still in the experimental stage ; but he 
says that it has relieved congestion 
and enriched the curriculum to such 
an extent as to make it satisfactory 
to the parents, the pupils, and the 
teachers. It is quite evident that, if 
the people should conclude to go back 
to the old form of organization, they 
must vote the money for a new and 
additional building. In the meantime, 
Mr. Barr and his teachers will give 
them the best school possible under 
the new plan, and may find that it 
works well in a small city. 


Our Platform Winning Support 
RE we downhearted? No! We 
are making progress. Others are 
beginning to understand the prin- 
ciples we have advocated for years 
and to adopt them as their own. 

Twelve years ago, Governor Frank 0. 
Lowden strenuously opposed any increase 
in the state school fund and said nothing 
about larger district units. But this year 
Farmer F. O. Lowden, in an address to 
the Illinois’ Agricultural Association, 
strongly advocated state and even Fed- 
eral aid for equalizing educational oppor- 
tunities. He also stated emphatically 
some good reasons for consolidating small 
district units, and for tax reform. Gov- 
ernor L. L. Emmerson last year insisted 
that the state school fund be increased 
only to ten million dollars a year, but he 
subsequently stated to a woman’s club in 
Chicago that twenty million dollars a 
year would not be too much. 

A few years ago we rather harshly but 
justly criticized the Report of the Illinois 
School Finance Inquiry Commission, and 
especially that part of it for which Pro- 
fessor Nelson B. Henry of the University 
of Chicago was responsible. It seemed to 
us that Mr. Henry’s ideas of school finance 
were badly distorted and some of his con- 
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clusions erroneous. But we are glad to 
report that at the recent meeting of the 
Illinois Schoolmasters’ Club Mr. Henry 
showed evidence of a complete reversal 
of opinion and advocated certain prin- 
ciples that have been in our platform 
for years,—for instance, increased state 
support for education, larger district 
units, and an income tax. He also en- 
dorsed certain other advanced ideas that 
are contained in the legislative objectives 
of the Chicago Principals’ Club. 

At this same club meeting, Senators 
Florence Fifer Bohrer and A. 8. Cuth- 
bertson also delivered addresses; and 
they both emphatically endorsed a larger 
state school fund, larger district units, 
and an income tax and other tax-reform 
measures. 

Yes, our platform is winning sup- 
port. The public is about to catch up 
with us in their ideas for school im- 
provement. Therefore it is time for 
us to make an earnest and intense ef- 
fort to translate these ideas into con- 
erete realities, and also to consider 
seriously the next steps necessary in 
educational progress. 





Proposed Legislative Objectives 


HICAGO Principals’ Club has 
proposed the following legislative 
objectives for 1930: 
1. That the Constitution of Illinois be 
amended so as to make possible a revi- 
sion of the revenue laws. 


2. That the General Assembly provide 
a state school distributive fund for sup- 
port of education in Illinois which shall 
be comparable with that now in force in 
New York. 

3. That the General Assembly revise 
the school law of Illinois so as to pro- 
vide, outside of the larger districts, a 
larger territorial tax unit for purposes 
of local support of schools. 

4. That the General Assembly enact 
legislation to provide some method of 
funding the present deficits of public 
corporate bodies in Cook County so as to 
place and maintain the expenditures of 
such bodies on a cash basis. 

5. That the General Assembly amend 
the provisions of Section 189 of the 
school law to provide an adequate educa- 
tional fund for school districts having a 
population of 200,000 or more, from 
which payments shall be made only for 
the following enumerated purposes: (1) 
Salaries of those engaged in instruction 
and supervision of instruction; (2) Teach- 
ers’ retirement pensions; (3) Payments 
required by the Chicago public school 
teachers’ pension law; (4) Instructional 
supplies consumable during the current 
school year. 

6. That the General Assembly amend 
the school law governing the organiza- 
tion of school districts having a popula- 
tion of 200,000 or more so that the su- 
perintendent of schools shall be the 
administrative head of all departments 
under the supervision of the board of 
education of such districts.—R. C. M. 





Directory of State Teachers Association 


Names and Addresses of Officers and Committees of the I. S. T. A. 
The Divisions and Other Organizations 


RESIDENT, Justin Washburn, 

Rock Island; first vice-president, 

Fred L. Biester, Glen Ellyn; sec- 

ond vice-president, James D. Dar- 
nall, Geneseo; third vice-president, H. V. 
Calhoun, Belleville; secretary, Robert C. 
Moore, Carlinville; treasurer, Charles 
McIntosh, Monticello. 

Executive committee John A. Hayes, 
chairman, Peoria;. J. R. Skiles, Evanston; 
F. Blanche Preble, 10855 Vernon Ave., 
Chicago. The board of directors con- 
sists of the president, the first vice-presi- 
dent, and the three members of the 
executive committee. 

Editor of Illinois Teacher, Robert C. 
Moore, Carlinville; assistant editor, Har- 
riette Wray, Springfield; director of re- 
search, Lester R. Grimm, Springfield; 
director’s assistant, Mildred Whitlock, 
Springfield. 

The Springfield office address is 424- 
426 Mineworkers’ Building. 


STATE GOVERNING 
COMMITTEES 
Committee on Appropriations 
Chairman, J. R. Skiles, Evanston; 
Southern, Mary Roberson, Mound City; 
Southwestern, Frank H. Markham, Jer- 
seyville; Southeastern, Clarence Goodart, 
Albion; Eastern, C. EB. Miller, Kansas; 
Western, H. M. Leinbaugh, Lewiston; 
South Central, J. H. Gore, Petersburg; 
Central, B. R. Moore, East Peoria; East 
Central, Byron Frame, Hoopeston; IIli- 
nois Valley, J. C. Weidrich, De Pue; 
Black Hawk, James D. Darnall, Geneseo; 
Northwestern, E. S. Youmans, Lena; 
Rock River, H. B. Price, Morrison; North- 
eastern, S. C. Miller, Elgin; DuPage Val- 
ley, W. A. Johnson, Bensonville; Lake 
Shore, E. N. Cassady, Brookfield; Chi- 
cago, Edith P. Shepherd, 6516 Blackstone 

Ave. 
Committee on Legislation 
Chairman, John A. Hayes, Peoria; 
Southern, Harry Taylor, Harrisburg; 
Southwestern, T. E. Allen, Nashville; 


Southeastern, E. E. Hughes, Crossville; 
Eastern, B. F. Holscher, Marshall; West- 
ern, C. 8S. Apt, Oquawka; South 
Central, C. W. Evans, Decatur; 
Central, Arthur Verner, Clinton; East 
Central, A. P. Johnson, Kankakee; IIli- 
nois Valley, J. B. McManus, LaSalle; 
Black Hawk, G. E. Platt, Keithsburg; 
Northwestern, O. E. Taylor, Galena; 
Rock River, J. M. Thompson, Steward; 
Northeastern, K. D. Waldo, Aurora; Du- 
Page Valley, Fred L. Biester, Glen Ellyn; 
Lake Shore, E. L. Boyer, Chicago 
Heights; Chicago, Nano T. Hickey, 2817 
Cambridge Ave. 


Committee on Resolutions 

Chairman, F. Blanche Preble, 10855 
Vernon Ave., Chicago; Southern, E. W. 
Sutton, Vienna; Southwestern, Tillie 
Reither, East St. Louis; Southeastern, 
Orris Wright, Sumner; Eastern, George 
W. Henderson, Effingham; Western, E. A. 
Huff, Farmington; South Central, Frank 
Drake, Springfield; Central, Ralph Robb, 
Clinton; East Central, Russell Guinn, 
Westville; Illinois Valley, H. B. Fisher, 
Streator; Black Hawk, George Barr, Sil- 
vis; Northwestern, Leonard I. Wierson, 
Lanark; Rock River, D. Bess Rowley, 
Sycamore; Northeastern, J. M. Smith, 
Lockport; DuPage Valley, S. D. Bishop, 
West Chicago; Lake Shore, J. R. Rowe, 
Western Springs; Chicago, F. Blanche 
Preble, 10855 Vernon Ave. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES 

Committee on Teacher Training 
Chairman, David Felmley,* Normal, 
32; C. E. Chadsey, U. of IL, Urbana, ’30; 
Howard S. Walker, Carlyle, ’30; Leilah 
Emerson, 407 Kelsey St., Bloomington, 
*30; John Arthur Strong, Nobel School, 
Chicago, '30; Sophia Camenisch, Normal 
College, Chicago, '30; Floyd T. Goodier, 
Chicago Heights, ’'31; Walter P. Morgan, 
Macomb, °31; T. J. McCormack, LaSalle, 
’31; William Harris, Decatur, ’31; E. W. 
Powers, Watseka, °31; Karl L. Adams, 


DeKalb, ’°32; Harry Taylor, Harrisburg, 
’32; Carrie Barnes, 1509 Whittier Ave., 
Springfield, °32; Frances Stokdyk, Oak 
Park, ’32; H. B. Fisher, Streator, °33; 
Butler Laughlin, Normal College, Chi- 
cago, °33; H. W. Shryock, Carbondale, 
33; Winifred Mathews, 3443 West Madi- 
son St., Chicago, ’°33; L. C. Lord, Charles- 
ton, °33; T. Arthur Simpson, Wauke- 
gan, ’33. 
*Now deceased. 


Committee on State School Fund 

Chairman, N. M. Mason, Oglesby, °31; 
E. H. Lukenbill, Lincoln, ’30; D. Walter 
Potts, East St. Louis, ’31; William E. 
White, Springfield, '31; Don C. Rogers, 
Chicago, °32; H. J. Beckemeyer, Hills- 
boro, ’33. 


Committee on School District Unit 

Chairman, E. O. May, Robinson, '30; 
Floyd T. Goodier, Chicago Heights, '31; 
U. J. Hoffman, Springfield, °32; B. C. 
Moore, Eureka, °32; H. H. Schroeder, 
Normal, °’33; Walter F. Boyes, Gales- 
burg, ’33. 


On Amendment to Pension Law 

Chairman, E. L. Nygaard, Kenilworth; 
Letty Henry, 1876 20th Ave., Moline; 
Mabel Corbin, Macomb; R. O. Clarida, 
Centennial Building, Springfield; August 
Maue, Joliet; Anthony Middleton, Peoria. 
On Information Concerning I. S. T. A. 

Chairman, Fred L. Biester, Glen Ellyn; 
Tillie Reither, East St. Louis; J. R. Rowe, 
Western Springs. 


DIVISION OFFICERS 
Southern Division 

President, Lucy B. Twente, Cairo; first 
vice-president, L. L. Evers, Metropolis; 
second vice-president, Nat Boomer, New 
Burnside; recording secretary, Kate 
Hartline, Cairo; corresponding secretary, 
Mattie Hamp, Rosiclaire; financial secre- 
tary, E. E. Harriss, Pinckneyville; treas- 
urer, J. T. Karber, Ridgway. 


DIVISION PRESIDENTS ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, 1930 





Reading from left to right are the following I. S. T. A. Division Presidents: Illinois Valley, Clifford L. Sarver, superintendent 


of city schools, Spring Valley and principal of Hall Township high school; 


school, Pekin; Lake Shore, T 


Central, R. V. Lindsey, principal of Community high 
T. Arthur Simpson, Waukegan, superintendent of schools, Lake County; Southern, Lucy B. Twente, 


Cairo, superintendent of schools, Alexander County; Chicago, R. Ross Smith, Chicago Normal College; Western, P. H. Hellyer, 
Lewistown, superintendent of schools, Fulton County. 
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Executive committee: 


8. E. Boomer, 
Chm., Carbondale; C. V. Parsons, Gol- 
conda; Roscoe Pulliam, Harrisburg. 


State committees: Appropriations, 
Mary Roberson, Mound City; legislation, 
Harry Taylor, Harrisburg; resolutions, 
E. W. Sutton, Vienna. 


Southwestern Division 

President, C. L. Edwards, Salem; vice- 
president, Rose Janssen, Mount Vernon; 
treasurer, Estella Bean, East St. Louis; 
secretary, Mina Mollman, East St. Louis. 

Executive committee: T. E. Allen, 
Chm., Nashville; Frank H. Markham, 
Jerseyville; Tillie Reither, East St. Louis. 

State committees: Appropriations, 
Frank H. Markham, Jerseyville; legisla- 
tion, T. E. Allen, Nashville; resolutions, 
Tillie Reither, East St. Louis. 

Southeastern Division 

President, S. O. Dale, Fairfield; vice- 
president, John Nuttal, Robinson; secre- 
tary, H. L. Hamilton, Bridgport; treas- 
urer, Flora Seibert, Mt. Carmel. 

Executive committee: E. B. Hender- 
son, Bridgeport; E. H. Hostettler, Olney. 

State committees: Appropriations, 
Clarence Goodart, Albion; legislation, E. 
E. Hughes, Crossville; resolutions, Orris 
Wright, Sumner. 

Eastern Division 

President, O. Rice Jones, Paris; vice- 
president, Katherine Jacoby, Arcola; sec- 
retary, Carolyn Wenz, Paris; treasurer, 
W. B. Jeffries, Charleston. 

Executive committee: E. L. Stover, 
Chm., Charleston; Nell Taylor, Tuscola; 
A. B. Growe, Charleston. 

State committees: Appropriations, 
Cc. E. Miller, Kansas; legislation, B. F. 
Holscher, Marshall; resolutions, George 
W. Henderson, Effingham. 

Western Division 

President, P.. H. Hellyer, Lewistown; 
vice-president, O. O. Young, Galesburg; 
secretary, Helen L. Rothgeb, Macomb; 
treasurer, A. EK. Decker, Carthage. 

Executive committee: George A. Sel- 
ters, Chm., Macomb; Florence L. Mc- 
Gaughey, Macomb; W. E. Nelson, 
Quincy. 

State committees: Appropriations, 
H. M. Leinbaugh, Lewistown; legislation, 
Cc. S. Apt, Oquawka; resolutions, EB. A. 
Huff, Farmington. 

South Central Division 

President, Harry J. Blue, Carlinville; 
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vice-president, Laura Tice, Mt. Sterling; 
secretary, Margaret Murphy, Carlinville; 
treasurer, C. A. Stevens, Springfield. 

Executive committee: O. P. Simpson, 
Chm., Taylorville; Dwight McCoy, Spring- 
field; William Harris, Decatur. 

State committees: Appropriations, 
J. H. Gore, Petersburg; legislation, C. W. 
Evans, Decatur; resolutions, Frank 
Drake, Springfield. 


Central Division 

President, R. V. Lindsey, Pekin; vice- 
president, Earl G. Stevens, Fairbury; 
secretary-treasurer, E. H. Lukenbill, 
Lincoln. 

Executive committee: B. C. Moore, 
Chm., Eureka; Harry Iler, Peoria; Mrs. 
Laura Pricer, Normal. 

State committees: Appropriations, 
B. R. Moore, East Peoria; legislation, 
Arthur Verner, Clinton; resolutions, 
Ralph Robb, Clinton. 


East Central Division 

President, E. W. Powers, Watseka; 
vice-president, Lena Gross, Atwood; sec- 
retary, Mabel D. Ricketts, Urbana; treas- 
urer, G. H. Wright, Urbana. 

Executive committee: L. W. Williams, 
Chm., Urbana; George W. Sutton, Monti- 
cello; Leon N. Neulen, Champaign. 

State committees: Appropriations, 
Byron Frame, Hoopeston; legislation, A. 
P. Johnson, Kankakee; resolutions, Rus- 
sell Guinn, Westville. 


Illinois Valley Division 

President, C. L. Sarver, Spring Valley; 
vice-president, Anna Ondesco, Gardner; 
secretary, W. E. King, Lacon; treasurer, 
T. M. Kennedy, Granville. 

Executive committee: Dean Inman, 
Chm., Danville; J. H. Graham, LaSalle; 
C. E. Melton, Walnut. 

State committees: Appropriations, 
J. C. Weidrich, De Pue; legislation, J. B. 
McManus, LaSalle; resolutions, H. B. 
Fisher, Streator. 


Black Hawk Division 
President, H. K. Whittier, Joy; vice- 
president, Edith Johnson, Kewanee; sec- 
retary, Winifred Huntoon, Rock Island; 
treasurer, E. P. Nutting, Moline. 
Executive committee: A. R. Briar, 
Chm., Port Byron; W. W. Tucker, Cam- 
bridge; L. O. Flom, Aledo. 
State committees: Appropriations, 
James D. Darnall, Geneseo; legislation, 
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G. E. Platt, Keithsburg; 
George Barr, Silvis. 


Northwestern Division 

President, R. E. Garrett, Belvidere; 
vice-president, L. E. Mensenkamp, Free- 
port; secretary, Ida Voight, Freeport; 
treasurer, H. C. Muth, Rockford. 

Executive committee: Irving F. Pear- 
son, Chm., Rockford; Emma Michael, 1 
yr., Rockford; M. R. Stephan, 1 yr., 
Stockton; O. E. Loomis, 2 yrs., Capron; 
Mellie John, 2 yrs., Rockford; Alta Kruse, 
3 yrs., Freeport; W. F. Hafemann, 3 yrs., 
Savanna. 

State committees: Appropriations, 
E. 8S. Youmans, Lena; legislation, O. E. 
Taylor, Galena; resolutions, Leonard I. 
Wierson, Lanark. 


Rock River Division 

President, W. E. Weaver, Morrison; 
vice-president, I. B. Potter, Dixon; secre- 
tary, Mary L. Gantz, Oregon; treasurer, 
J. B. Stout, Shabbona. 

Executive committee: S. F. Parsons, 
Chm., DeKalb; O. A. Fleckler, 1 yr., Ster- 
ling; R. W. Hovey, 1 yr., Oregon; A. M. 
Guhl, 2 yrs., Rochelle; Anna E. Miller, 
2 yrs., Amboy. 

State committees: Appropriations, 
H. B. Price, Morrison; legislation, J. M. 
Thompson, Steward; resolutions, D. Bess 
Rowley, Sycamore. 


resolutions, 


Northeastern Division 

President, Edna Keith, Joliet; vice- 
president, W. W. Meyer, Harvard; secre- 
tary, W. L. Goble, Elgin; treasurer, Au- 
gust Maue, Joliet. 

Executive committee: P. H. Miller, 
Chm., ’31, Plano; Earl F. Booth, ’30, Wil- 
mington; R. R. Smith, '30, Hampshire; 
Osher Schlaifer, '31, Dundee; Ethel C. 
Coe, ’32, Woodstock; J. L. Hunter, ’32, 
Aurora. 

State committees: Appropriations, 
8. C. Miller, Elgin; legislation, K. D. 
Waldo, Aurora; resolutions, J. M. Smith, 
Lockport. 


DuPage Valley Division 

President, A. F. Cooke, Hinsdale; vice- 
president, H. E. Hinkle, Villa Park; sec- 
retary, Lois Glass, Glen Ellyn; treasurer, 
Myrtle Wheelhouse, Hinsdale. 

Executive committee: Ernest Iler, 30, 
Chm., Downers Grove; L. E. Morgan, ’31, 
Wheaton; C. C. Byerly, 32, West Chicago. 


DIVISION PRESIDENTS ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, 1930 





Reading from left to right are the following I. S. T. A. Division presidents: 


East Central, E. W. Powers, superintendent of 


city schools, Watseka; Southwestern, C. L. Edwards, superintendent of city schools, Salem; Eastern, O. Rice Jones, Paris, 
superintendent of schools, Edgar County; Southeastern, 8. O. Dale, superintendent of city schools, Fairfield; DuPage Valley, 
A. F. Cook, superintendent of city schools, Hinsdale and principal township high school; Northwestern, R. EB. Garrett, superin- 


tendent city schools, Belvidere. 
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State committees: Appropriations, 
W. A. Johnson, Bensonville; legislation, 
Fred L. Biester, Glen Ellyn; resolutions, 
S. D. Bishop, West Chicago. 

Lake Shore Division 

President, T. Arthur Simpson, Wauke- 
gan; vice-president, W. P. Dyer, Chicago 
Heights; secretary, D. E. Walker, Evans- 
ton; treasurer, E. L. Nygaard, Kenil- 
worth. 

Executive committee: W. C. McVey, 
Chm., Harvey; Anna Lois Shinn, River 
Forest; George A. Schwebel, Cicero; 
Nellie G. McMahon, Chicago; J. R. Harp- 
er, Wilmette. 

State committees: Appropriations, 
E. N. Cassady, Brookfield; legislation, 
E. L. Boyer, Chicago Heights; resolu- 
tions, J. R. Rowe, Western Springs. 


Chicago Division 

President, R. Ross Smith, 5719 S. Fran- 
cisco Ave.; vice-president, Emma Mc- 
Credie, 124 W. Marquette Road; secre- 
tary, Helen M. Rubens, 3333 Washington 
Bivd.; treasurer, Susan Scully, 7159 Uni- 
versity Ave. 

Executive committee: Anise Slattery, 
Chm., 1325 Arthur Ave.; Mary E. Twohig, 
970 Edgecomb PIl., Elzy F. Downey, 5360 
Washington Blvd. 

State committees: Appropriations, 
Edith P. Shepherd, 6516 Blackstone Ave.; 
legislation, Nano T. Hickey, 2817 Cam- 
bridge Ave.; resolutions, F. Blanche 
Preble, 10855 Vernon Ave. 





Women Delegates to Annual 
Meetings 
President, Caroline Grote, Macomb; 
vice-president, Mary M. Abbe, Chicago; 
secretary-treasurer, Mary Margaret Roach, 
Decatur. 


City Superintendents’ Assn. 

President, Roy V. Jordan, Centralia; 
vice-president, H. M. Coultrap, Geneva; 
secretary, Charles A. Bruner, Kewanee; 
treasurer, H. B. Black, Mattoon. 

Executive committee: C. H. Dorris, 
Collinsville; A. F. Cook, Hinsdale; C. E. 
Vance, Danville. 


County Superintendents’ Assn. 

The following officers were elected for 
the year 1930: 

President, C. V. Parsons, Golconda; 
Vice President, John H. Griggs, Hills- 
boro; Secretary, Florence McGaughey, 
Macomb; Treasurer, William B. Brigham, 
Bloomington.—Lucy B. Twente, Secy. 





World-Mindedness in Programs 

Because of the growing demand for ma- 
terial helpful to teachers in training pu- 
pils for greater international understand- 
ing, the Pennsylvania Branch of the Wo- 
men’s International League for Peace and 
Freedom has prepared two pamphlets of 
suggestive high school programs on (I) 
The Contribution of Different Racial and 
National Elements to American Life and 
(II) Education in World-mindedness. 

Both Series I and II may be obtained 
upon receipt in stamps of the price, 10 
cents each, from the organization named 
above at 1924 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia. 
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Inspiring Teacher Retires After 
Notable Service 
By WstHer Perry HORNBAKER 

The retirement from service of Miss 
Elizabeth T. Burns, Assistant Principal 
of the John M. Smyth School, Thirteenth 
Street and Blue Island Avenue on Febru- 
ary ist, 1930, brings to mind with new 
force the influence of downstate Illinois 
on the schools of Chicago. 

Descended from a family which cher- 
ished the ideals of freedom and tolerance 
it sought and found in America, born in 
Danville, Vermilion County, surrounded 
by the influences which produced the in- 
tense patrictism following the Civil War, 
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trained in schools in which love of coun- 
try and the highest type of citizenship 
were developed, she came as a young 
teacher to work in the Chicago schools. 
It was the good fortune of the city that 
Miss Burns and others like her were sent 
to the near West Side, that region upon 
which so many races and nationalities of 
men were to leave their indelible stamp 
as the years went by and which was to 
be deserted at last by all who could 
possibly find homes elsewhere. Yester- 
day, crowded homes in the river wards; 
today, markets, factories, railroad yards 
and old houses occupied by those who 
must live where rents are cheapest. 
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This map shows the percent of the teachers in each county that were enrolled 
as members of the Illinois State Teachers Association for the year 1929. Super- 
intendent Barron of Kendall County says his county should be white. Let’s make 


them all white this year. 
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School buildings are thick in this part of 
Chicago, splendid, well-equipped, erected 
before the pinch of poverty in civic un- 
dertakings was so keenly felt; yesterday, 
filled to overflowing with the children of 
Russian Jews, eager children anxious to 
learn; today, room after room empty, 
those in use filled with the children of 
Negro parents whose circumstances do 
not permit them to seek a better place 
in which to live. 

During all of these changes the schools 
were the melting pots which fused these 
various nationalities and made of them 
one people—Americans. Of all the teach- 
ers in these schools none was better 
fitted by temperament, by tradition, or 
by training than Miss Burns nor has any 
rendered a more notable service. 

The Smyth School was opened May ist, 
1896. Since then superintendents, princi- 
pals, and teachers have come and gone; 
Miss Burns has remained. Always a 
student she kept in touch with new move- 
ments in education; she believed in a 
curriculum which develops the whole 
child and the industrial program at the 
Smyth which she helped to carry out 
was her pride and joy. True to her 
upbringing, Miss Burns believed that the 
best in literature is the heritage of the 
American child and makes its sure im- 
press on character. But of all her work 
Miss Burns perhaps took keenest pleas- 
ure in teaching music. Any one who has 
seen her conducting the “Ode to Joy” or 
Brahm’s “Lullaby” knows that her en- 
thusiasm and her delight have passed 
over into her children. “Do you know,” 
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she said just the other day, “my children 
will stay long after school if I'll let them 
sing the ‘Song of a Thousand Years?” 
It must be that in some way Miss Burns 
and the music together have made each 
one feel in his heart “It is my own 
Columbia.” 


Miss Burns also taught in the evering 
schools of the city and for many years 
was in charge of the Community Center 
at the Smyth. During all of these years 
of service she has been in perfect health 
and goes to her home in Danville with 
strength unimpaired to enjoy her well 
earned leisure: She takes with her the 
best wishes of her fellow teachers and 
of countless numbers of pupils many of 
whom now hold places of honor and trust 
in the city and who speak her name with 
reverence. 





WARN PUPILS AGAINST 
TRICKY ADVERTISING 


By Louis KULCINSKI 
State Supervisor of Physical Education 


Through a recent ruling the U. S. Gov- 
ernment finds that use of the phrase, 
“health-foods,” in advertising foods, is a 
misbranding under the food and drugs 
act, since it implies that these products 
have health-giving or curative properties. 
This calls to mind the growing practice 
of certain cigarette manufacturers in at- 
tempting to appeal to the health motive 
in advertising their products. Physical 
directors should be alert to this audacity, 
and see to it that the boys and girls are 
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not trapped by clever advertising psy- 
chology into accepting cigarette smoking 
as merely a harmless divertisement of 
vigorous young athletes. It is injurious 
to growing youth and is never beneficial 
to anybody. Those who have the best 
interests of boys and girls at heart, 
rather than the commercial interest of 
tobacco corporations and cigar stores, 
will unqualifdley condemn the use of to- 
bacco in any form during the growing 
years. They will also resent the effront- 
ery of cigarette advertisers in the false 
implications of picturing alongside a 
package of cigarettes the appealing figure 
of an attractive athlete. The repetition 
of such associations in the minds of boys 
and girls is insidious. It is another illus- 
tration of the exploitation of fhe spirit 
of youth for selfish, commercial ends, and 
it should be stopped, by law or otherwise. 
A program of education to counteract 
this insidious propaganda should be 
launched in every school in the state. 





“Education proposes to confer on man 
the highest improvement of which his 
body, his mind, and his soul are capable, 
with a view to secure his well-being, to 
fit him for society, and to prepare him 
for a better world. Hence, general edu- 
cation is divided into three branches— 
physical, intellectual, and moral, the last 
including religious training. The first 
aims at health, strength, and beauty; the 
second at mental power and the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge; and the third at piety, 
justice, goodness, and wisdom.—C. Marcel. 
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This map shows the extent to which teachers in the 48 states have felt the need of co-operating for leadership. The figure 


on each state is the percentage of the teachers of that state who are members of their own state education association. 
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The Teachers’ Open Forum 


Views on Pension Fund Presented by Teachers 


N the December ILLINoIs TEACHER 
we asked the question, ‘‘ Where 
should the funds come from that 
are used to pay teachers’ pen- 

sions?’’ Several of you wrote replies, 
and here are some that are typical : 


Miss Marilla L. Healy of Moline says: 
The present form of dividing the ex- 
pense between the teachers themselves 
and a state fund is a very fair one. The 
teacher’s part is a form of insurance 
premium, and what is received from the 
taxpayers may be considered deferred 
payment of salary to underpaid teachers. 

J. S. Lozier of Arcola: 

The teachers’ pension fund should 
come from the teachers and the public 
as at present, because both teachers and 
the public are benefitted and the con- 
tribution is not a burden to either. There 
is a tendency among young teachers to 
denounce the withholding of five dollars 
a year from their wages as “a hold-up.” 
They should not be encouraged in this 
sentiment. They have not yet become 
professional. They are only in the teach- 
ing work temporarily, they think; and 
because the preparatory apprenticeship 
is short and easy and the pay better than 
in any other calling at their command. 
These same teachers, if properly led, will 
later become devoted to the profession 
pension and all. 

B. Peterson, Moline: 

Personally I believe teachers’ pensions 
are a state affair rather than a county 
or natienal affair. The revenue coming 
part from the working teacher and part 
from the state has the proper source. 
The present pension is not enough to 
sustain a teacher oug of service, and it 
should. 

Ruben W. J. Kammler, Belleville: 

To me the best answer to this question 
is: Give the teacher a salary that in 
every respect is as high as his profession 
is important. The president of the nation 
may hold the highest position, but what 
about the poor teachers who were his 
helpers—those who helped him prepare 
for that coveted position? Every soul 
struggles to take care of itself, and every 
teacher will take care of his own pension 
if he has sufficient salary to warrant it. 

W. O. Sayler, Bioomington: 

The money to pay teachers’ pensions 
is now coming from the proper sources. 
The state has nothing to offer employees 
who have given the best of their lives 
in educating her citizens, like other in- 
stitutions and corporations have. Rail- 
roads and other corporatons have homes, 
hospitals, social centers, free transporta- 
tion, etc., to supplement the scant pen- 
sion, while the teacher is left to the 
mercy of friends with a small pension 
that in no way meets his simplest needs. 
During his service, the teacher must 
spend his hard-earned money in vacation 
periods, attending associations, institutes, 
and summer schools, from which the em- 


ployees of corporations are exempt. For 
these and many more reasons the state 
should make up the defficiency in the 
pension fund as a partial compensation. 


Roy V. Jordan, Centralia: 

Practically all are agreed that the pres- 
ent allotment of $400 a year is too small 
for the modern scale of living. I offer 
two suggestions for whatever they are 
worth. 

Why not make a sort of sliding scale 
with a minimum fund, a maximum, and 
several intermediate steps? For instance, 
the minimum fund might be $400 and the 
maximum $1,000. Allow the teacher to 
elect the size of the annuity she wishes 
to accumulate, as $400, $600, $800, or 





Now Answer This 


What changes should be made in 
the management and administra- 
tion of high school athletics? 

The ILtrno1is TEACHER wants your 
answer to this question in a letter 
of not over 100 words. 

We hope to publish a few of the 
best and clearest answers in a fu- 
ture issue. Incidentally we hope to 
learn what our members are think- 
ing on this very live subject; and 
we believe many teachers would 
like to know the opinions of other 
teachers. 

So please write us your answer 
now, and also tell us what question 
you would like to have discussed 
next. 

Address, Editor, Illincis Teacher, 
Carlinville, Illinois. 











$1,000, and pay accordingly as under the 
present plan. 

There is at present a widespread cir- 
cularization of our teachers by finance 
companies offering to furnish small loans 
without security. The rate of interest is 
in some instances 30 per cent. Whether 
there is a demand among teachers for 
such service is a question; but the or- 
ganization of a loan department by the 
Chicago Teachers’ Federation indicates 
that there is, at least for that area. If 
there is a widespread demand among 
teachers for small-loan service, why can 
we not make it a legal function of the 
Illinois State Teachers Pension and Re- 
tirement Fund to extend small loans to 
teachers at a reasonable rate of interest, 
the teachers’ balance in the fund serving 
as collateral? 


John A. Kinneman, Normal: 

Now that the legislature of Illinois has 
made provision for a more adequate cer- 
tification law, the Illinois State Teachers 
Association should center its attention at 
the next session upon a more satisfactory 
retirement law. At least one-third of the 
cost of maintaining a system of retire- 
ments should be paid by the state. The 
state should bear this portion because 
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many teachers, long in service, will want 
to avail themselves of the retirement 
benefits soon after they are made avail- 
able. Then, too, a bill should be framed 
with special regard to the classroom 
teacher, whose small salary, in many 
cases, does not allow retirement under 
the present system to become effective 
and, at the same time, is not large enough 
to allow the necessary deductions to be 
made to maintain the retirement sys- 
tem. Consequently the state should pay 
at least one-third of the cost of maintain- 
ing the system. 


Geneva Bush Gibson, Sheldon: 

Teachers’ pensions should come from 
state taxes and not from compulsory pay- 
ments to a teachers’ pension fund by 
those in service. If districts are able to 
build million dollar plants, they are able 
to provide for the old age of those who, 
in the final analysis, make the school 
what it is. Each district should be re- 
quired to contribute to the state pension 
fund in accordance with the size of its 
school system. The state should then 
pay to a retired teacher, who has served 
the required number of years, an annual 
pension in proportion to his last annual 
salary. 

Arthur L. Lewis, Wenona: 

Society receives greater material re- 
turns for the amount expended for public 
school teachers than from any other gov- 
ernmental expenditure. Society right- 
fully pensions incapactiated soldiers for 
fighting to preserve their country. So 
should society pension those who serve 
to develop a country worthy to be pre- 
served. The state should pay the pension 
of long-time-serving teachers by public 
taxation. 





To Keep A True Lent 
By Ropert HERRICK 


Is this a fast to keep 
The larder lean 
And clean 
From fat of veals and sheep? 


Is it to quit the dish 
Of flesh, yet still 
To fill 
The platter high with fish? 


Is it to fast an hour 
Or ragged to go, 
Or show 
A downcast look, and sour? 


No; ’tis a fast to dole 
Thy sheaf of wheat 
And meat 

Unto the hungry soul. 


It is to fast from strife, 
From old debate 
And hate; 

To circumcise thy life. 


To show a heart grief-rent; 
To starve thy sin, 
Not bin; 

And that’s to keep the Lent. 
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Proceedings of Board of Directors 
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Purchase Property and Transact Routine Business 


HE Board of Directors of the 

Illinois State Teachers Asso- 

ciation met in the office of the 

Association in Springfield at 
10 o’clock A. M., on Tuesday, Febru- 
ary 18, 1930, pursuant to a call by 
the president. 

There were present President Jus- 
tin Washburn and Directors Mrs. F. 
Blanche Preble, Fred L. Beister and 
John A. Hayes. The secretary stated 
that he had received a letter from Di- 
rector J. R. Skiles explaining that a 
meeting of his Board of Education 
prevented his attendance. There were 
also present Secretary R. C. Moore, 
Treasurer McIntosh and Mr. Benja- 
min A. Horn, the architect who had 
been employed to plan the new admin- 
istration building. 

President Washburn first called on 
Mr. MelIntesh, County Superinten- 
dent of Schools of Piatt county, to 
present the matter of an appropria- 
tion for paying the expenses of revis- 
ing the State Course of Study. Mr. 
McIntosh explained that in the past 
such appropriations have been made 
to pay for stenographic help for those 
who planned and edited the outlines 
for the several branches and for mim- 
eographing forms to submit to teach- 
ers for their criticism, etc. There 
were several questions which were an- 
swered by Mr. McIntosh. After a full 
discussion, Mrs. Preble moved that 
$500 be appropriated from the contin- 
gent fund for the purpose of paying 
expenses of revising the State Course 
of Study. This motion was seconded 
and carried by vote of the board. 

Mr. Womack, Building Inspector 
of the City of Springfield, appeared 
before the board at the request of the 
secretary and discussed with Mr. Horn 
the plans for the proposed new build- 
ing. Mr. Womack then announced 
that the City Council had considered 
the issuance of a permit to ereet such 
a building and that he felt authorized 
to assure us that we could obtain such 
a permit to build when the plans were 
completed, with the understanding, of 
course, that the building comply with 
the Springfield code in regard to po- 
sition on the lot. 

The President then called on Mr. 
Horn to present and explain the plans 
he had prepared for the building. Mr. 
Horn laid before the board several 
drawings showing different arrange- 
ments of rooms in the building. There 
were many questions by the members 
and several suggestions were made 
for changes in the relative position of 


the rooms all of which Mr. Horn said 
were quite helpful and instructive to 
him. When the general plans were 
agreed upon, Mr. Horn announced 
that the cost of the building would 
range from $36,000 to $40,000, ac- 
cording to the material used for the 
external finish. 

The matter of purchase of the Ed- 
wards Street Baptist church property 
was then taken up. The secretary an- 
nounced that the attorney, Mr. Hern- 
don, who had been employed to ex- 
amine the abstract of title and deed 
for this property, had reported that 
these instruments had been examined 
by him and were now satisfactory. 
Mr. Biester moved that since the ab- 
stract and deed are acceptable to our 
attorney, the deed be accepted and an 
order be issued for $15,000 in pay- 
ment of the property with the under- 
standing that possession can be given 
by April 1. This motion was second- 
ed by Mr. Hayes and was carried by 
unanimous vote of the board. 

Mr. Hayes moved that the secre- 
tary be directed to obtain a building 
permit as soon as possible. This was 
seconded by Mrs. Preble and carried 
by unanimous vote of the board. 


Mrs. Preble moved that the matter 
of deciding upon details of the build- 
ing be referred to the architect and 
President Washburn for decision and 
power to act. This motion was sec- 
onded by Mr. Hayes and carried by 
unanimous vote of the board. 


Mr. Biester moved that the Board 
of Directors proceed with the con- 
struction of the administration build- 
ing in accordance with the plans and 
specifications submitted by Horn and 
Sandberg, that these architects be di- 
rected to complete their blue-print 
plans and specifications for the con- 
struction of the building, and that 
bids for such construction be solicited 
and received. This motion was sec- 
onded by Mr. Hayes and carried by 
unanimous vote of the board. 


Mr. Hayes moved that the president 
and secretary be authorized to enter 
into a written contract with the archi- 
tects in accordance with the oral 
agreement made in a previous meet- 
ing of the board. This motion was 
seconded by Mrs. Preble and carried 
by unanimous vote of the board. 

The Board of Directors and archi- 
tect then agreed to go immediately 
after adjournment to view the Ed- 
wards Street Baptist church property 
and its surroundings in order to de- 
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cide upon some of the details of ma- 
terial and style of the building to be 
erected. By motion and vote the meet- 
ing was then adjourned to meet again 
at the call of the president.—R. C. 
Moore, Secretary. 





Meeting of January 15 


HE Board of Directors of the IIli- 

nois State Teachers Association 
held a meeting in the Great Northern 
Hotel in Chicago on Wednesday, Jan- 
uary 15, 1930. 

The meeting was called to order at 
10:15 o’clock A. M. by President Jus- 
tin Washburn. The other directors 
present were: Fred Beister, Mrs. F. 
Blanche Preble, John A. Hayes, and 
J. R. Skiles. There were present also, 
Secretary R. C. Moore and Mr. B. A. 
Horn, representing Horn and Sand- 
berg, Architects. 

The first thing considered was the 
appointment of members of commit- 
tees as authorized at the recent an- 
nual meeting and their approval by 
the Board. 

The following members were appointed 
to serve on the committee on Teacher 
Training: 

Carl L. Adams, BeKalb, to serve un- 
til the end of 1932, instead of J. C. 
Brown, who has moved from the state. 

The following members were appoint- 
ed to serve until the end of the year 
1933: , 

H. B. Fisher, Streator; Butler Laugh- 
lin, Chicago; H. W. Shryock, Carbon- 
dale; Miss Winifred Mathews, Chicago; 
L. C. Lord, Charleston; T. Arthur Simp- 
son, Waukegan. 

Mr. H. J. Beckemeyer of Hillsboro was 
re-appointed as a member of the Commit- 
tee on State School Fund, to serve until 
the close of the year 1933. 

Mr. E. O. May, Robinson, was appoint- 
ed as Chairman of the Committee on 
Larger District Unit, and Mr. Walter F. 
Boyes, Galesburg, was re-appointed as a 
member of the committee to serve until 
the close of year 1933. 

The Committee on Amendment to the 
State Teachers Pension and Retirement 
Fund Law was appointed as follows: 

B. L. Nygaard, Chairman, Kenil- 
worth; Miss Letty Henry, Moline; Miss 
Mabel Corbin, Macomb; R. O. Clarida, 
Springfield; August Maue, Joliet; An- 
thony Middleton, Peoria. 

The Committee on Information and 
Publicity Concerning the Illinois State 
Association was appointed as follows: 

Fred L. Beister, Chairman, Glen 
Ellyn; Miss Tillie Reither, East St. 
Louis; J. R. Rowe, Western Springs. 
All the above named committees were 

approved by the Board. 


The next matter discussed was the 
method of appointing delegates to 
represent the State Association at the 
annual meeting of the National Edu- 
cation Association next summer at 
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Columbus. After some discussion, 
the secretary was directed to proceed 
as before, and write to the presidents 
of the several divisions for one or two 
nominations for appointment as dele- 
gates. 


The matter of purchasing property 
for the association was then consid- 
ered. 

The secretary reported the correspond- 
ence which he had had with the Spring- 
field City Commission and the building 
inspector. A letter from Mr. W. B. Wom- 
ack, building inspector, stated that, “This 
is to advise you that permit to build at 
First and Edwards Street will be issued 
to you at your request at any time.” The 
secretary reported that he had received 
an abstract of title to the property at 
First and Edwards Street from the pres- 
ent owners, and had submitted it to Stev- 
ens and Herndon, attorneys, at Spring- 
field, for their examination. The secre- 
tary reported further, that Mr. Herndon 
of this firm had returned the abstract, 
with a statement of certain omissions 
and errors that should be corrected, and 
that the abstract had been returned to 
the present owners for such corrections. 

The secretary was directed to proceed 
in the matter of clearing up the abstract, 
of obtaining the permit to build, and of 
purchasing the site as before directed 
and also to call a meeting of the Board 
of Directors whenever he considered such 
a meeting necessary. 

The Board then took up a discussion 
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of the proposed building with the archi- 
tect, Mr. Horn. After considerable dis- 
cussion, the Board decided to employ 
Horn and Sandberg as architects for the 
new building, at a fee of six per cent of 
cost, which shall cover local supervision, 
but not the railroad expenses of the archi- 
tect while making inspection trips. 

It was further decided that the total 
cost of the building and the lot shall not 
exceed $50,000, that the building shall 
front north on Edwards Street, that it 
shall be of fire-proof construction, and 
that it be two stories high, with the sec- 
ond story unfinished for the present. 

The secretary called attention to 
the fact that the term of employment 
of Mrs. Mildred Whitlock, assistant 
to the Director of Research, had ex- 
pired on December 31. She was re- 
employed by the Board for the same 
position during the year 1930 at a 
salary of $150 per month. 

It was decided to hold the next an- 
nual meeting of the Association in 
Springfield, on December 29, 30, and 
31, 1930. 

The secretary read several bills on 
file and the Board voted that they be 
allowed, and that orders be drawn on 
the treasurer to pay them. These 
items will appear in the treasurer’s 
report as being paid by orders 54 to 
67, inclusive. 

All actions taken and all decisions 
made were by motion, duly seconded 


University of Illinois 


THE SUMMER SESSION 
June 16 to August 9, 1930 


The courses are on a university 
basis and will be received by the Uni- 
versity as credit towards graduation. 
Two Summer Sessions equal in credit 
one semester. The Summer Session 
opportunities for 
teachers to secure work which will 
increase their efficiency. This work 
may be applied to either the Bache- 
lor’s or to the Master’s degree. 


offers unusual 
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and carried by unanimous vote of the 
members of the Board. 

No further business appearing be- 
fore the Board, the meeting was ad- 
journed at 1:30 o’clock P. M.—R. C. 
Moore, Secretary. 





League of Nations Association 
Announces Two Prize Contests 


Two national contests on the League of 
Nations have just been announced by the 
Educational Committee of the League of 
Nations Association. Students in the 
6967 high schools throughout the United 
States will have a chance to compete in 
an examination on the League, while 
those in over 300 teachers colleges and 
normal schools may submit a thesis 
on some phase of internationalism. 
The winning student in each contest will 
have a trip to Europe, with a stay in 
Geneva to study the League of Nations 
at work; the second prize in each is $100; 
the third prize $50; in addition, a series 
of state and city prizes will be arranged 
by branches of the Association. The 
high school examination will be held on 
March 14, 1930 in the various schools; 
registration for the thesis contest must 
be in by March ist and the papers them- 
selves must be mailed by March 31st to 
the Committee on Award. —Educational 
Committee, League of Nations Associa- 
tion, Inc., 6 East 39th Street, New York, 
= os 


GENERAL 


BUSINESS SCIENCE 


By Jones and Bertschi 


A new and scientific text that gives pupils of 
Junior High School age an understanding of the 


ematics. 


principles of business, its customs and practices. 


An exploratory course corresponding to the re- 
quired courses in General Science and General Math- 


The text is accompanied by a series of most in- 
teresting projects for each unit of the text. These 
projects bring the pupil into actual contact with 
those business activities that enter into the daily 
life of every citizen regardless of his calling. 


Instead of training the pupil for various clerical 
jobs, which he may or may not fill, “General Busi- 
ness Science” gives him a knowledge of modern 
business functions and services so that he may know 
how to conduct his affairs in a business-like manner. 


576 pages; full vellum, de luxe binding; profusely 


illustrated; complete index and glossary of business 


terms. 


For Detailed Announcement Address 


CHARLES E. CHADSEY, 


Write our nearest office for examination 


Director of the Summer Session 


104 Administration Bldg. 


Urbana, Ill. 


Chicago 
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copy or descriptive literature 
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San Francisco 
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Boston 
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The Winnetka Summer School 


By CARLETON WASHBURNE 


SUMMER training course in the 

Winnetka Technique Public 
Schools for teachers, supervisors, and 
administrators as an extension course 
of the Colorado State Teachers Col- 
lege, from June 21st to July 25th. The 
course will include practice teaching, 
observation, conferences, and lectures. 
It will cover the techniques of indi- 
vidualizing knowledge and skill sub- 
jects; the organization and conduct 
of group and creative activities; a 
course in the application of mental 
hygiene to child guidance and adjust- 
ment; and the teaching of music to 
children in such a way that they ap- 
preciate and enjoy the singing of the 
best music. 

Interest in adaptation of school 
work to individual differences on the 
one hand, and, on the other, in the 
child-centered school with an activi- 
ties program, has focused considerable 
attention on the experiments of the 
Winnetka Public Schools. The Win- 
netka teachers during the past eleven 
years have been working out tech- 
niques, checked as far as posible by 
scientific research, for individualizing 
the instruction in the most commonly 
needed knowledges and skills. They 
have also experimented as to ways of 
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developing each individual child as 
completely as possible, both in accord- 
ance with his special interests and 
needs and in accordance with his re- 
sponsibilities to society. 

For nine or ten years there have 
been summer lectures and summer 
demonstrations in’ various colleges 
and universities to bring out the gen- 
eral plan as it was being evolved by 
the Winnetka teachers. It was not, 
however, until the summer of 1928 
that any systematic training course in 
the Winnetka Technique was offered. 
That summer the University of Min- 
nesota organized a four-room school, 
manned by Winnetka teachers, in 
which practice teaching and observa- 
tion were possible. This demonstra- 
tion school was supplemented by lec- 
tures on the general theory of the 
work by the Superintendent of the 
Winnetka Schools, who also conduct- 
ed a seminar for administrators and 
supervisors. The success of this offer- 
ing at the University of Minnesota 
was such as to justify a more thor- 
ough-going training course in Win- 
netka itself last summer. 

The Winnetka summer school in 
1929, organized as an extension course 
of the Colorado State Teachers Col- 
lege, was attended by teachers and 
administrators from every section of 
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the United States, by a group from 
Sasketchewan, by a teacher from Nor- 
way, and for a part of the session by 
a teacher from Scotland, and an in- 
spector from South Africa. The prac- 
tice-teaching facilities were consider- 
ably increased. There were courses 
not only in the individual Technique 
itself, but in child guidance, in ad- 
ministration and supervision of 
schools under a system of individual 
work, in group and creative activities, 
and in playground work. 

The summer of 1930 will repeat on 
a somewhat larger scale under 
improved conditions the work of 1929. 
The course will be under the direction 
of the Superintendent of the Winnet- 
ka Public Schools, who will give a 
course of daily lectures on the Indi- 
vidual Technique, inchuding the or- 
igin of the movement and various 
types of plans that have been tried 
in different parts of the world, as well 
as the general theory and practice of 
the work in Winnetka. He will also 
conduct a seminar for administrators 
and supervisors, helping them to work 
out specific plans for their own 
schools. 

Summer students will have an op- 
portunity to do practice teaching for 
an hour and a half each day, the pro- 
gram being so arranged that they 





Unless they live within that area, your pupils 
cannot visit America’s great automobile plants... 


... but you can give them something even better than a trip to 
Detroit...With this new teaching device you can bring Detroit 
TO THEM. 


NLY a small percentage of American children live within reach 
of the a. automobile plants of Michigan, Indiana and Ohio. 
Yet many millions of pupils can see how cars are made. 

They can do more. Without leaving the classroom, they can not only 
visit an automobile plant, but also make rapid side trips to a Malay- 
sian rubber plantation. ..an Akron tire factory ...a plate glass plant 
...arefinery whence comes the gasoline that drives the car. 


Pictured in Motion 
Books, recitations, maps, still pictures... all these leave the topic 
in the abstract. But here is a new device that presents such topics as 


the automobile in a concrete way. At the snap of a switch the topic 
flashes to life on a silvered screen. It is pictured im motion, in such a 
way that no child can fail to grasp its significance. 

That, however, is only one advantage of Eastman Classroom Films. 
They cover their topics in fifteen minutes. In that time pupils see more 
than they could read in fifteen hours, and they remember what they see. 

A Large Series 

About one hundred Eastman Classroom Films are now available on 
— of Geography, General Science, Health, Biology and Civics. 
A 


are planned for use by the teacher, in her own classroom. 
Write for “‘A Descriptive List of Eastman Classroom Films."’ 


EASTMAN TEACHING FILMS, INC. 


Subsidiary of Eastman Kopax Company, Rocusster, New Yorx 
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will, during the course of the summer, 
have experience in all subjects of any 
one grade. Practice teaching will be 
supplemented by conferences With the 
training teachers, in which the mater- 
ials of instruction will be analyzed 
and explained, and in which the daily 
routine of individual work will be 
fully covered. 

Miss Frances Presler, supervisor of 
Group and Creative Activities in the 
elementary schools in Winnetka, will 
conduct a lecture and laboratory 
course in the organization of chil- 
dren’s activities to bring out each 
child’s latent capacities and to train 
him in social attitudes. 


Miss Rose Damberg, supervisor of 
music in the Winnetka Elementary 
Schools, will give a course in teach- 
ing children to sing good music joy- 
ously and well, in music appreciation, 
and in correlating music with other 
activities. The course will not require 
previous musical training on the part 
of students. 


Miss Frances Dummer, the director 
of the Department of Educational 
Counsel in Winnetka, will again give 
a course in child guidance. She will 
show the teacher’s opportunity as a 
mental hygienist, and through a study 
of actual cases bring out the modern 
approach to discipline and personal- 
ity problems. 

There will also be a course in manu- 
script writing. And there will be, as 
there were last summer, many oppor- 
tunities for a pleasant social life—the 
nearby Ravinia summer opera; boat 
trips @n Lake Michigan; trips to 
points of interest in Chicago (twenty 
miles away) ; picnics on the beach or 
in the forest preserves ; informal gath- 
erings to hear and discuss problems 
with interesting people from various 
parts ef the world. 

A deseriptive booklet will be sent 
om request by the Registrar, Winnet- 
ka Summer School, Horace Mann 
School, Winnetka, Illinois. 





State School Funds 


It is a fundamental principle of Ameri- 
can education that the wealth of the 
State shall educate the children of the 
State regardless of where the wealth is 
located and or where the children reside. 
A unit of the state that does not have 
sufficient wealth to educate its children 
must be helped by the wealthier commun- 
ities, through a state school fund. The 
purpose of a state school fund is to equal- 
ize the burden of taxation for schools, 
and to secure, in a measure, equality of 
educational opportunity for all the chil- 
dren of the state—Albert 8S. Cook, State 
Superintendent of Schcols, Maryland. 
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County Unit and Consolidation 


Recommended for Jersey County 
Thesis Summarized by the Editor 


RINCIPAL Frank H. Mark- 
ham, of the Jerseyville Town- 
ship High School, made an 
investigation of the rural 

schools of Jersey County. He wrote 
a thesis on the results of his investi- 
gation, entitled ‘‘A Study of Public, 
Rural, Elementary School Costs in 
Jersey County, Illinois, for the School 
Year, 1927-1928 ;’’ and this thesis has 
been approved by the College of Ed- 
ueation, University of Colorado, as 
one of the requirements for the de- 
gree of Master of Arts. 

Since Mr. Markham’s findings and 
conclusions have a direct bearing up- 
on the problems being considered by 
our committees on state school fund 
and larger district units, we are glad 
to give here a summary of his thesis. 

Mr. Markham, in his introduction, 
states a few fundamental principles 
for his own guidance. He agrees 
with Dr. Thomas H. Briggs that 
‘*Public education is an investment 
by the state that it may perpetuate it- 
self and promote its own interests.’’ 
He says that the rapid change in this 
country from rural to urban popu- 
lation presents difficult social and eco- 
nomic problems, among thém the 
problem of rural education. Special 
attention should be directed to the 
problem of improving school condi- 
tions in the rural sections, so that the 
country boys and girls shall have 
equal educational opportunities, inso- 
far as possible, with the children of 
the city schools. He raises the ques- 
tion whether the present small rural 
district form of administration and 
taxation gives the best possible educa- 
tional advantages; and in his thesis 
he endeavors to answer this question. 


Some of his findings in regard to 
the 66 rural schools of Jersey County 
for the year, 1927-1928, are as fol- 
lows: 


The lowest average attendance in any 
district was 2.75; the highest was 62.51; 
the average for all districts was 16.16. 
There were 15 districts with less than 
10, and only 6 with over 30. 

The lowest annual per capita cost was 
$19.23; the highest was $208.03; and the 
average for the county was $59.65, as 
compared with $101.45 for all the schools, 
both elementary and secondary, in the 
state. 

The shortest school term was 6 
months; the longest was 9 months; and 
the average was 7.44 months, as com- 
pared with 8.7 months for the whole 
state. 


Teachers’ salaries varied from $50 a 
month to $166.66 a month, with an aver- 
age of $78.17 a month. 

The assessed valuations varied from 
$30,920 to $382,971; and the tax rates 
from $0.12 to $1.38 on the $100. 

The author evidently concludes that 
many of these small, poor districts are 
not giving sufficient educational ad- 
vantages, that the principle of equal- 
ity of taxation and educational oppor- 
tunities is being violated, and that the 
investment may not be sufficient ‘‘to 
perpetuate the state and promote its 
interests,’’ for his final chapter con- 
tains some suggestions for improve- 
ment, in which he says: 

While the small district is still used 
as the unit of taxation for the mainte- 
nance of the public schools of Illinois, it 
is universally conceded to be a very 
unscientific and extravagant method of 
financing these schools. This plan was 
very effective, and probably efficient, in 
the years past, when social intercourse 
seldom extended beyond the confines of 
these school districts. But today, when 
relations and interests are no longer 
limited to community and neighborhood 
affairs, and when the slogan should be 
“Equal educational opportunities for all,” 
it seems altogether probable that a larger 
taxing unit should be selected. 

Where the per capita costs are now 
excessive and where the educational op- 
portunities have not increased as the 
costs mounted higher and higher under 
the existing conditions, it would seem 
advisable that steps should be taken to 
bring about some form of consolidation 
of certain, or all, school districts within 
Jersey County. This would, without 
doubt, insure more proficient teachers 
and better physical equipment without 
materially increasing the costs of ele- 
mentary education. 

In civil affairs, such as court’ proced- 
ures, the entire county is taxed to defray 
the expenses. Perhaps the problem of 
public education should become one of 
county interest. Why should not every 
man and woman in the county be vitally 
interested in the physical, mental and 
moral education of all the boys and girls 
in the county? Why should interest in 
the education of future citizens remain 
confined in the school district? Is it 
profitable for a school board to continue 
to employ a teacher, and in many cases 
a@ poorly prepared teacher, to teach only 
a few pupils? The answers to such 


questions should now be sought. 

The author then shows that the 
county as a whole, and even whole 
townships, are much more able to 
support schools for all the children 
within their respective boundaries 
than are many of the small districts. 
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We specialize in quick, polite, bank-like 
service; giving you all the advantages of a 
broad and liberal policy, together with re- 
fined, confidential, and considerate treat- 


ment. 


We require no endorser. 


LIBERAL SUMMER REPAYMENT PLAN 





The loan is made on your own personal 
responsibility. We do not notify your friends, 
relatives or employer. All transactions are 


handled personally in our PRIVATE offices 


without embarrassment. 





We shall be glad to have you call or tele- 


phone and allow us to explain our PER- 


SONAL SERVICE. 








Telephone RANDOLPH 0-0-3-8 


BAKER AND COMPANY 


Owner in charge 
30 W. Washington St. 
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AIR 


A Nation Wide Radio Program in American History, 
Literature, Music, Nature Study and Art 


Taught by America’s Greatest Teachers 


HE American School of the 

Air is the first national educa- 
tional broadcast program ever at- 
tempted over more than 50 sta- 
tions of the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System. 
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Write today for complete informa- 
tion as to how your school may 
hear these programs through the 
cooperation of the GRIGSBY- 
GRUNOW COMPANY, who, 
with the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, sponsor these vitally inter- 
esting programs. 


GRIGSBY-GRUNOW CO. 
CHICAGO 
Manufacturers of 





Model 102 


Radio Phonograph 


Combination 


in American Walnut. Panels 
of grained matched Butt 
Walnut, Genuine Lacewood 
overlays. Counterpoised lid. 

m partment for two record 
albums. New Majestic Col- 
otura Dynamic Speaker and 
five other definite improve- 
ments. 


Retail Price $184.00 
Less Tubes 





Mighty Monarch of the Air 


Special Discounts to Schools and Teachers 


Educational Department 

GRIGSBY-GRUNOW CO., 5801 Dickens Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
We are interested in the American School of the Air. Please send us 

information. 
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If your school does own a radio, is it an electric set a or battery set 7 
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Then he says: 

There should be established in Jersey 
County a county board of education with 
authority to make the county the unit 
for taxation purposes. This county board 
of education should also have the author- 
ity to consolidate any or all school dis- 
tricts within the county. This board 
should be authorized to provide transpor- 
tation where needed. They should see 
that the county roads are kept in good 
condition throughout the year. 

Mr. Markham inserted in his thesis 
a map of the county as at present di- 
vided into small districts, and another 
map showing several consolidations 
that reduced the number of districts 
and increased their size. Then he 
makes this recommendation : 

The citizens and voters of Jersey Coun- 
ty should realize that the educational pro- 
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blem is one which should have the undi- 
vided attention of the county as a whole, 
just as our legal problems now have. 
Then they will realize that the best way 
to have equa! educational opportunities 
for all boys and girus residing within the 
boundary lines of the county is to make 
the county the administrative unit for our 
rural schools. With the improvement of 
roads and the increased use of the auto- 
mobile consolidations are altogether pos- 
sible. The more prosperous districts in 
the county should share the burden of 
educating the citizens in the less pros- 
perous ones. 


As a county, Jersey County under a 
proper taxing system could equalize the 
taxing burden so that none need suffer. 
Such a reorganization of the financing 
plan would place the administration of 
the elementary educational system upon 
a sound, democratic, financial basis. Then, 
and not until! then, shall the citizens have 
realized fully as tax payers and voters in 
a great Democracy the truthfulness of 
the already quoted statement of Dr. 
Briggs that “public education is an invest- 
ment by the state that is map perpetuate 
itself and promote its own interests. 
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Books to Know 


NEWSON READERS 


A basal series through the first six 


grades. 


LITTLE FOLK’S LIBRARY 


First Series—Grade one 


Second Series—Grade two 


PROBLEMS IN ARITHMETIC 


2,000 problems graded and classified. 
Tests included. A great time saver for 


teachers. 


With or without answers. 


NEWSON & COMPANY 


New York 
73 Fifth Avenue 





CHICAGO 
2500 Prairie Avenue 
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The conclusions reached by Mr. 
Markham are so perfectly in accord 
with those of our own committee on 
larger district unit that it may seem 
that there was an understanding be- 
tween them. But such was not the 
ease. They were making their studies 
entirely independent of each other. 
Therefore, Mr. Markham’s conclu- 
sions based upon a careful study and 
investigation in one particular county 
are evidence that the plan submitted 
by our committee to our annual meet- 
ing in December is correct in prin- 
ciple. 





SPEAKING OF ANCESTORS 


If you could see your ancestors 
All standing in a row 

There might be some of them, perhaps, 
You wouldn’t care to know. 


But here’s another question which 
Requires a different view: 

If you could meet your ancestors, 
Would they be proud of you? 


—Exchange. 


And a hundred years from now, 
Will your descendants down the line, 
Drawn up with pride, say thus of you, 
“Speaking of ancestors—there’s one of 
mine’? 
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SEAT WORK 


Edited by JAMES E. McDADE 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Chicago 





With any of the following, if you make the request, 
and mention this advertisement, there will be sent 


free a copy of “How to Conduct Individual Seat 
Work,” by James E. McDade, a booklet that is revolu- 


tionizing seat work everywhere. 


Each set is suffi- 


cient for six pupils. 


R982 Easy Vocabulary Seat Work for Slow Pupils (Beginning first 
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Send for catalogue 
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Shoulders back 
Chests out! 


An Ideal List of Textbooks for 
Basic Use In 
Junior and Senior High Schools 






Crumpton-Hosic—Junior High School English, 3 
books. 


Lewis & Hosic—New Practical English for High 
Schools, First and Second Course. 


Strayer-Upton—Junior High School Mathematics. 
Nyberg—First and Second Courses in Algebra. 
Nyberg—Geometry, Plane and Solid. 


McKinley, Howland & Dann—World Histories, 2 
books. 


Wilson—Laboratory Manual in American History. 
Pearson, Lawrence & Raynor—Latin I. 
Wheat & Fitzpatrick—Advanced Biology. 


Fletcher, Smith & Harrow—Beginning Chemistry am ‘ 
and Laboratory Manual. o. | the azing 


Whitbeck—Industrial Geography. story of school seating and 


Fairchild—Essentials of Economics. 


Bowman & Percy—Principles of Bookkeeping and ‘ ’ ! 
Business. America Ss future! 


i Bl — b ‘ P . 
Guith & Mough—Piaaning a Career OR America’s childrea—for America’s future. For sound, 


erect, agile bodies and clear, alert minds. That the years at the 

school desk—the years in school chairs may be a direct con- 

AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY tribution to the physical, as well as mental fitness of your pupils. 

$30 East 22d Street, Chicago, Illinois This has been the ideal of the American Seating Company in 

/ building school seating. This—to design our product that 

New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta America’s youth would arise from American School seats with 
eyes fzont, shoulders back, chests out. 


Good posture when seated—to lessen fatigue, put the body 
at rest, shape it scientifically and correctly for the years to come. 
School seating that makes it easy to sit erect. That frees vital 
organs from being cramped or pushed out of place. That per- 
mits their normal functioning. School 
seating that favors normal, correct sit- 
ting—and never slides the student into 
a bodily slump that may eventually 
mean mental and physical depression. 

Our contribution is years of re- 
search and countless laboratory tests 
—posture correctness based on thou- 
sands of actual measurements worked 


be by specialists into exacting specifica- 
e ~ o ] O n tions—school seats scientifically de- 
termined and produced. For more 


than 50 years American seating has been 
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Witness the Passion Play at 
Oberammergau This Summer 
(By Paul B. Nelson) 

Passion Play year at Oberammergau is 
1930. 

That is the reason why next summer, 
of all summers, is the time to go to 
Europe. Lovers of the Bible and the 
drama ... students of history, art, re- 
ligion . . . clergy of all denominations, 
Bible students, teachers ... all are at- 
tracted to the little village in the Bavar- 
ian Alps where the Passion Play is to 
be performed again, after an interval of 
eight years. 

This great religious drama every de- 
cade brings hundreds of thousands of vis- 


UNIVERSITY and 
STUDENT TOURS 


The Ideal ‘Tours for cultured travelers. 
Competent Leadership — splendid travel 
arrangements. College credit available. 





A Mediterranean Cruise-Tour and 
“Vergilian Pilgrimage.” 
“The American University Way of Travel” 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE ofr 


EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL 
587 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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desire to succeed, we will train and develop you = 
Interesting work along school lines. Attractive 
rangement for compensation from s 
comeee See Normal trained and be w iting te work. 

complete oe in writing, state age, 

pe Bing "teaching and general experience, alse ap- 
vreximate date you will ready te start. Address 


BELLOWS-REEVE CO. 
Extension Dept. 


4750 Sheridan Road CHICAGO, ILL. 





SUMMER SCHOOL IN CAMP 
At Elkhart Lake, Wis. 


JUNE 30 to AUGUST 2, 1930 
Courses in Physical Education 
under the direction of Emil Rath 


Write for illustrated program 


NORMAL COLLEGE OF THE 
AMERICAN GYMNASTIC UNION 
401 East Michigan Street 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





itors to a small village in Bavaria, sixty- 
seven miles southwest of Munich. Ober- 
ammergau stands in the midst of green 
fields on the banks of the shining Ammer, 
a swift-flowing mountain stream in the 
Bavarian highlands. The largest struct- 
ure in the town is the Passion Play Thea- 
tre . .. its auditorium protected with 
an arched roof which shelters the 5,000 
spectaters ... the stage uncovered, with 
mountains and sky as a natural back- 
ground. 

No artificial illumination is used. Nor 
do the actors resort to make-up of any 
kind in their impersonation of the char- 
acters. The men allow their hair and 
beards to grow for months prior to the 
performances. Given in broad daylight, 
the Play thus requires stage settings and 
properties of infinite realism. The wind, 
the trees, and the birds seem to be en- 
listed in the role of actors. Costumes are 
of necessity the very finest that can be 
produced. 


GO TO EUROPE 


For pleasure, inspiration, professional advantage 
rawing, painting, sculpture 
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There is no better or more economical way of going. 
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booklet end Globe Trotter. Free of charge. 
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TOUR EUROPE 
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Send for folder 


THE EARL B. HUBBELL COMPANY 
180 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Il. 
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Characters are selected by a Passion 
Play Committee composed of the twelve 
members of the Community Council, the 
Parish Priest, and nine additional citi- 
zens who are chosen because they have 
rendered great service in previous plays 
or have exceptional artistic knowledge. 
The Burgermeister is always chairman 
or president. Greatest secrecy accom- 
panies the meetings of the council. Each 
member delivers to the Committees a 
written and sealed proposal for the ap- 
pointments to be filled. Then a secret 
ballot is taken at a preliminary election. 
After several weeks’ meditation, a final 
ballot is held following a special divine 
service. 

At the election held Dectober 7 Alois 
Lang, 38-year-old wood carver, bee-keeper, 
and school teacher, was chosen to play 
the role of Christ. He played Nathaniel 
in the performance of 1922. Alois suc- 
ceeds Anton Lang, a distant cousin, who 
has played Christ in the last three pre- 
sentations of the Passion Play and be- 
cause of his age is not able to undertake 
the exacting task a fourth time. Anton 
Lang will be speaker of the prologue. 
Alois Lang, the new Christus, is a splen- 
did physical type... tall, erect, with a 
heavy beard and trailing hair. His con- 
ception of Christ is more manly and hu- 
man than was Anton Lang’s. 

The coveted feminine role of Mary was 
given to Anny Rutz, whose pale, thin 
face, ethereal countenance and Madonna- 
like expression make her excellently 
qualified for the part. A married woman 
is not permitted to act the role of the 
Virgin Mother of Jesus; consequently, 
many Oberammergau maidens forego 
marriage rather than risk losing the 
chance. 

The aftermath of the World War pre- 
vented a performance in 1920; but the 
plays were given in 1922... eight years 
ago. The performance of 1930 restore the 
schedule to even decimal years. 
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| GREAT SMOKY MOUNTAIN 


NATIONAL PARK 
IN EAST TENNESSEE 
ALTITUDE INSURES COOL NIGHTS 
IN MID-SUMMER 
PRIMEVAL FORESTS 
MAGNIFICENT SCENERY 
HIKIN 
HORSEBACK RIDING 
SWIMMING 
<p conducted parties throughout the sum- 
mer 


SCHANTZ TOURS 


R 521—137 So. LaSalle St. CHICAGO 
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Loki, The Life of Charles Proteus 
Steinmetz’ 
A Book Review, by Zana K. MILLER, 
Library Extension Division, Springfield. 


This book adds another readable biog- 
raphy to the group about foreign-born 
persons who have become prominent citi- 
zens of the United States. 


In easy informal style the author gives 
a vivid picture of the little scientist with 
hunched back and crooked leg. Born a 
cripple, in Breslau, he grew up to be a 
mathematical genius, a foremost electri- 
cal engineer, and ardent revolutionary 
socialist. 


Coming to America as a young political 
refugee, he spoke no English and had no 
job, but was admitted through the inter- 
cession of his friend Asmussen, who ac- 
companied him. 

His first job, secured with difficulty, 
was with Rudolf Eichmeyer of Yonkers, 
a manufacturer of hat machinery and 
electrical devices, who spoke German and 
soon recognized the genius in Seinmetz. 
He finally employed him as a draughts- 
man at $12.00 a week. Here he evolved 
the Law of Hysteresis, an electrical 
theorem now used in every designing 
room. 

Going over to General Electric Company 
when Hichmeyer sold out to them, he 
was given free reign to work out his 
ideas, and for 30 years he gave this firm 
his devoted services. He mastered the 
alternating current, developed the trans- 
former, and solved hundreds of incom- 
plete problems. He became a modern Jove 





1 Loki, the Life of Charles Proteus Steinmetz 
by Jonathan Horton Leonard, Doubleday, Doran 
& Compa ny Inc., Garden City, New York, 1930. 
Price $2. . 


Inberect Abeorbing Vacations 
$545= YeCash He heros = 
NOW you can make. your dreams come true. 


Holland, ’ 
and to see the wonderful Passion Play at Ober 
ammergau. ‘A marvelous, inspiring vacation 


Via Scenic St. Lawrence Route 
pes eet 





DON’T REGRET 
YOUR 1930 


VACATION 


PLANS 


SEE OUR BOOKLET OF EUROPEAN TOURS 
BEST VALUES EVER OFFERED 


Cosmopolitan Travel Service 


53 W. Jackson Bivd. 115 Dixle Jormtan Arcade 
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who hurled synthetic thunderbolts yet 
was so tender-hearted that he refused to 
light a fire in a stove on a cold day be- 
cause of destroying a litter of mice too 
young to be moved. 

His intense need of companionship 
prompted him to adopt as his son, young 
Hayden, who had been his assisfant, and 
eventually he persuaded Hayden and his 
wife to live with him. 

For amusement, he grew odd cactuses 
and made pets of alligators and gila mon- 
sters. He enjoyed poker and liked West- 
ern movies. His literary and dramatic 
tastes were those of a boy of fourteen. 
The little-boy spirit never died and he 
loved practical jokes. 
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Not the least interesting portion of the 
book is the effect of newspaper publicity 
and the series of honors bestowed upon 
him that put the finishing touches to his 
self-esteem. 





Every shallow well has a graveyard all 
its own.—Exchange. 


SEE Our Country First 





Make up your party. Plan your 
trip. Charter our Buses. Ask us 


about rates. 


FAIRWAY TOURS 
364 E. 43rd St. Chicago 
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FREE 


European 
Tours 


VISIT Glasgow, Edinburg, The Trossachs, 
Leamington and Rural England, Oxford, London, 
Brussels, Cologne, The Rhine, Munich, Oberam- 
mergau and the Passion Play, Insbruch, The 
Tyrol, Venice, Florence, Rome, Milan, Lucerne, 


Berne, Paris. 


46 Glorious Days 


All necessary expenses from your Home Town 
and allowance for incidentals. All details of the 


Tour, passports, baggage, etc., taken care of, leav- 
ing you free for enjoyment. Cash Value of the 
Tour $725.00 to $875.00 but it doesn’t cost you a 


cent; just a few hours of your time. 
Tours start June 28 or July 12. 


Write us and find out how easily these tours 
may be earned. 


THE HI-SCHOOL PEP PUBLISHERS 
242 Washington Street 
Portland, Oregon 
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Wanted! 


COUNTY MANAGER 


This is a genuine opportunity for 
some man or woman with school 
experience, acquaintance with 

school officials, good stand- 
ing, energetic and willing to work, 
to earn good money. Use of car is 
necessary. 


tio’ 
tributing a product unqualifiedly 
ae by state and local school 
officials everywhere—a recognized 
necessity in every schoolroom. 

The work consists of the sale of 
this product to the rural and small 
town schools. Those appointed will 
be expected to work either full time 
immediately or part time now and 
full time next summer. 

This organization is of the 
highest standing and rating, and 
vouched for by this Journal. The 
best qualified applicant will be 
appointed as representative in each 
county. 

Applications will be considered 
in the order in which they are 
received. Give full details as to 
experience, age, time you can 
devote to the work, etc., in first 
letter. Address Box 112, Illinois 
Teacher, 219. S. Fourth. Street, 
Springfield, Ill. 






























Chiecago’s 
MORRISON 


HOTEL 
Corner Madison and Clark Streets 


railroad 
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Illinois Teacher Referenced in 
Education Index 
Association members will be interest- 
ed in knowing that the ILLINOIS 
TEACHER is referenced in Education 
Index. This is a new member of the 
index family which includes those on 
special subjects as the Art Index, Ag- 
ricultural Index, Industrial Arts In- 
dex, as well as the familiar Readers’ 
Guide to Periodical Literature, all 
published by the H. W. Wilson Com- 

pany of New York City. 

A letter from this company to the 
editor says ‘‘that acting upon the vote 
of a number of subscribers, we have 
decided to add Iuuinors TEACHER to 
the indexing service. This indexing 
service covers the field of education 








Good Business Schools 


For 17 yeors & hes been che busines of this 
Association ¢ private schools. ese exam~ 
Scoloas have eothed’ tn ce somethmens of 200 
such institutions, a list of which will be sent to 


NatTIonat ASSOCIATION OF 
Accrepirep COMMERCIAL 
ScHoois 
1917 Mallers Building 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Jamestown, N. Y. Des Moines, la. 
it pays to attend a school accredined by the N. A.A CS. 


























To get accurate, encyclo- 
pedic, up-to-date informa- 
tion of all kinds that is of 
vital use and interest in the 


schoolroom. 
A wise school superintendent has said:“I 
have never yet seen a person, pupil 


quent use of the dictionary who was not at 
the same time a good or superior all-round 
scholar.” A better test than this of the value 
of dictionary work could not be found. 


The New International is constant- 


ly revised and improved to keep 

abreast of modern needs and in- 

formation. 452,000 Entries, in- 

cluding thousands of new words. 

6000 Illustrations. 2,700 Pages. 
Write for Helps in Teaching 








the Dictionary, FREE 
. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 
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and includes the indexing of over 100 
of the leading periodicals. The en- 
tries are arranged in alphabetical or- 
der, and the Indez is issued ten times 
a year and is cumulated.”’ 

The ‘‘subsecribers’’ mentioned are 
the Illinois State Library and the li- 
braries of the teacher colleges in our 
own state and some from other states, 
among the latter one at Teachers Col- 
lege, New York City and one at the 
University of Oregon. There is no 
charge for the service, the only obli- 
gation on the part of the TzAcHER 
being to contribute one copy of each 
issue regularly for indexing purposes. 

Of course, there is the obligation of 
making the content of the magazine 
of such quality that the teacher-col- 
lege and schools-of-education librar- 
ies who are the subscribers to Educa- 
tion Index continue to wish to have it 
referenced. That is the test any peri- 
odical has to stand. 

Articles from the fall numbers of 
the TzacHER that have been referenc- 
ed in the Indez are: 

“Our Own History, a Look into the 
Past,” based upon the Patrick thesis. 

“An Untrained Teacher, a Community 
Liability,” Judd. 

“Problems and Progress of Rural Edu- 
cation,” Carney. 

“The Need for Physical Education,” 
Rogers. 

“The Strategic Position of the Kinder- 
garten in American Education,” Hill and 
Langdon. 

“The Rural School Situation,” Crab- 
tree. 

“The Teaching of Health Habits,” 
Hahn. 





“Morale” 

What, way down deep is Morale? Here 
is the comprehensive answer of the man 
of science, yet the great philosopher and 
humanist, Dr. G. Stanley Hall: “When 
we wake after a sound refreshing sleep 
with every organ in tune and at concert 
pitch and thank whatever gods we believe 
in that we are alive, well, young, strong, 
bouyant, and exhuberant with animal 
spirits at the top notch, when we are full 
of joy that the world is so beautiful, that 
we can love our dear ones, and can throw 
ourselves into our work with zest and 
abandon because we like it; when our 
problems seem not insoluble and the ob- 
stacles in our path not insuperable; when 
we feel that our enemies are either beat- 
en or placated; in a word, when we 
face reality gladly, and with a stout heart, 
even if it is grim and painful, and never 
doubt that it is good at the core and all 
evil is subordinate to good, that even if 
we are defeated and overwhelmed in a 
good cause, all is not lost; when we feel 
that we live for something that we would 
die for if need be—this is Morale.” 

Now morale in this sense and drug 
addiction of certain types are what the 
chemist would call “incompatibles.”— 
Narcotic Education. 
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Al MODERN TEXTS 
IN MATHEMATICS 


First Course in Algebre 
Second Course in Algebra 


Engelhardt and Haertter 


Plane Geometry 
Solid Geometry 


Strader and Rhoads 








Standard in content and standard in extent 
—but with modern improvements that make 
the work interesting and vital. 


Examination copies on request to 
interested teachers 
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DJECTIVES 
WANTED 







. . to describe 
the wonders 
of this 8,500- 
mile Circle 
Tour! 












ASCINATING .. glorious.. 
thrilling .. really, we’re about 
out of adjectives. Perhaps you 
will be able to supply a few new 
ones— after you have taken the 
trip. Why not take it this summer? 


Some take the sea voyage first, 
others the 3,000-mile trip across 
the continent. You sail on a huge, 
new electric liner from one side 


Havana and pass through the 
Panama Canal. Home by rail 
—with stopovers along the 
way. Cross country trip by 
Transcontinental Air Trans- 
port arranged, if desired. Choice 
of luxurious 33,000 ton steamers— 
California, Virginia and Pennsyl- 
vania — for the trip by water. 

Low summer rates, as follows: 
Round Trip, $375 up, Ist Cabin 
—$235 up Tourist; One Way, 
water, $275 up, Ist Cabin—$135 
up, Tourist. 


180 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill.; or any auth- 
orized steamship or railroad agent. 


@ fonama Pacific Line 


Gp /onon MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


_——— 
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ILLINOIS 


Teachers’ Reading Circle 


Walter F. Boyes, Manager 
Galesburg, Ill. 








A Possible Outcome 

Modern psychology seems to teach that 
there is a certain raw material of human 
nature that is practically unchangeable. 
We all have certain impulses that none 
of us ever gets away from—qualities that 
may never be essentially changed. But 
no one has been here long until he has be- 
come raw material shaped into something 
else. Each individual differs from every 
other because of the way the raw mater- 
ial of his human nature has been shaped. 
The forces that shape us are chiefly other 
human beings, or influences that other 
human beings have let loose upon us. 

Public education is a system of bring- 
ing forces to bear upon the individual for 
the best development of his human na- 
ture. Teachers are the persons who di- 


rect the application of these forces. Pri- 
marily, so far as the school is effective, 
the teacher is himself the modifying 
force. But what he works at is the use 
of materials which he thinks of as out- 
side himself to modify the lives of his 
students. Certain branches of study are 
directed toward certain ends and certain 
forms of activity are to give certain shape 
to the individual’s human nature. For in- 
stance, the multiplication facts are more 
than a body of information to the indi- 
viduals of a class. They become a basis 
of response to each child. He is not only 
informed by the fact; he is changed by it. 
His original self is enlarged. He sees 
more things and sees them differently be- 
cause of his mastery of these facts. 


Judging from what appears on the sur- 
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We Guarantee You—In Writing 
$360.00 for 90 Days’ Work, or 
$210.00 for 60 Days’ Work— 


“My early life was spent in teaching. I was left a widow with 
two small children. I invested my money and lost—but not my 
courage. 

“It was up to me to get some of my money back; teaching 
afforded a hard grind with limited salary; clerking paid hardly 
living wages. 

“The liberal offer made by the Educators Association appealed 
to me, although an entirely new line to me.* With the ambition 
and ability I possessed it was my opportunity to get into busi- 


ness for myself. 
Ideal Vacation Work 


“I have worked for the Educators Association for many years, 
have had steady promotion, and made probably twice as much 
as I could have made in any other work I might have chosen. 
I find my health much improved from walking out in the fresh 
air. Last winter I did not miss one day from the field. Then 
too, it is a pleasure to feel that you are working for yourself 
and are your own time keeper. 


“The company is perfectly reliable and the official force are 
true and perfect ladies and gentlemen of the highest quality. 
They give you what is due you and are always courteous and 
helpful in every way. They truly co-operate with their rep- 
resentatives. 

“I cannot understand why any one with ambition and energy 
would think of going back to stated salaries, there to remain. 
The Educators Association gives value for value received many 
times over, and one may well be proud to represent such a 


worthy organization.” 
(Signed) Mrs. Alice Willey. 


We Pay Your Railroad Fare 


This is your opportunity to go into business for yourself, to become independent, 
to earn, do things, go places, and have! 

We supply the necessary equipment, training, co-operation, help and advice and 
ask only your time and loyalty in return for a For i 

Mrs. Alice Willey whose letter appears above, in 90 days earned $2,767.50. This 
is an average of $30.75 per day. 
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kind. Use this coupon. 
Educators Association, 
100 W. Monroe St., Chicago, It. 
Gentlemen: 
You may send me letters and stories of some of the young ladies who have 
traveled and made money as repr ives of the Edu Association. 
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face of things a great many changes are 
necessary. Ordinarily it is stated that we 
as a people have many problems to solve 
—problems social, economic, and political. 
There is no question about it. There are 
many changes to be made. But, leaving 
out of consideration those who are actual- 
ly defective, these changes are to be 
wrought in the home and the school upon 
people almost exactly like ourselves. By 
and large, if there is failure, we are fail- 
ing—we, all of us together, are failures. 
Everybody says Americanism. But 
what is it? Who is the true American? 
And when he is one, what are the quali- 
ties that distinguish him? What forces 
have entered his life to make him so? To 
every teacher Americanism should have 
a definite meaning. Sometimes it ex- 
presses a mere prejudice against other 
nations or groups. It should not be so; 
and it will not be so used by those who 
have the background, the outlook, and the 
purpose to be teachers of Americans. 


Biography An Inspiring Study 


The old idea that culture can result 
only from great familiarity with the past 
can hardly be true. But Horace Mann 
must have been right in saying: “Bio- 
graphy, especially of the great and good, 
who have risen by their own exertions to 
eminence and usefulness, is an inspiring 
and noble study.” Its direct tendency is 
to reproduce the excellence it records. 


’ The present literary vogue of biography 


is possibly significant. But biography to 
the teacher and to the young learner must 
always be significant. The teacher is to 
a greater extent than we may know in 
detail made up of the persons he has 
known. If he is a wise teacher he is con- 
stantly knowing more of the great and 
knowing them better. He needs the in- 
formation; and he needs the influence of 
the great lives in his own. Through the 
impact of teachers all our great charac- 
ters are molding the human nature of 
the boys and girls. Not, however, to a 
sufficiently great extent. Biography does 
not have the sway with us that it should 
have. Too few of the world’s worthies 
speak and act through us and in our lives. 
Too little do we realize and use the pos- 
sible influence of the great characters 
of history and literature. 

As good Americans we all believe that 
our nation is to live and progress, not 
only for the happiness and well-being of 
our own people, but also as a stimulus 
and a guide to those of other lands, If 
we are fortunate, it is ours to transmit 
and distribute the good fortune. This 
good fortune that we have is to us as a 
people, truly. It is practically, and ser- 
viceably, however, to you and me a per- 


(Concluded on Page 255) 
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SEE OUR 
New Spring Line 
of Fur Scarfs 


Fox, 
Stone-Martin, 
Baum-Martin, 
Sables, Etc. 


JOHN B. PROFITLICH CO. 
117 South Jefferson St. Peoria, Il. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF 
BUFFALO 


SUMMER SESSION 





Six Weeks: June 30—August 8, 1930 





Liberal Arts 
Education 
Public School Art 
Public School Music 
Library Science 








Hotel Abraham Lincoln. 


Springfield's newest, finest and most 
modern hotel. 


Circulating ice water in every room. 
Dining room and cafeteria in connection. 
Excellent cuisine. 

Large and airy sample rooms. 

Private Dining rooms. 

Suites for large parties. 

Gold Ball Room for dances and banquets. 


Florentine Palm Room for card parties 
and teas. 

Reservations given prompt and careful 
attention. 


Three hundred rooms, three hundred 
baths. 
Rates two dollars and up. 


Springfield 
Illinois 








Commercial Course 
Allegany School of Natural History 
(July 5 to August 23) 
School of Dentistry 
(June 30 to September 13) 


Enjoy the delightfully invigorating 
Buffalo summer weather, cooled by the 
breezes sweeping over Lake Erie. Near 
Niagara Falls. Unusual recreational pro- 
gram. Announcements now ready. 


For bulletins address 


C. H. THURBER, Director 


The University of Buffalo 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


This ;. ene 
offee School Exhibit 


will help to enliven 
several subjects. Best of all, it’s 
FREE to any teacher! 


SEVERAL well-known educa- 
tors prepared this free Cof- 
fee School Exhibit to help 
make your work easier and 
more interesting. It tells the 
complete story of coffee from 
tree to cup. 

There are fascinating pho- 
tographs of coffee cultiva- 
tion, a history of coffee, un- 
usual maps and charts, a 
study of correct coffee brew- 
ing and an explanation of its 
dietetic values. You'll find 
the material useful in teach- 
ing Geography, History or 
Domestic Science. It is 


COFEEE 


z~exneenenene 





adaptable to the primary and 
grammar grades, or even to 


high school. 


Fifteen large white cards, 
lithographed in sepia and in 
natural colors, comprise the 
Exhibit. They are packed in 
a sturdy envelope with sug- 
gestions for their use. The 
coupon below will bring you 
the entire Exhibit free, along 
with some new and interest- 
ing coffee recipes for your 
personal use. 


BraziLiaN-AMERICAN 
Corres Promotion ComMITTER 
64 Water Street, New York City 


Gentlemen: Please send me your 
free Coffee School Exhibit. 


Name. 





Address 
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County Administration of 
Libraries 
(Continued from Page 215) 


ing the rural school. There are also 
village high schools and consolidated 
country high schools. Im each of 
these, with two exceptions, we have 
built up a combination school and 
community library—usually housed 
in the school building. Through a 
contract arrangement, the school 
board turns over the State aid fund 
and its own corresponding fund to 
the county library fund. The teach- 
ers make out lists of books which they 
want to have in the school library 
and, whether all of these books are on 
the State list or not, they are purchas- 
ed for the county school library. In 
addition they borrow from the county 
collection or the Minneapolis library 
what ever they need for special times 
or occasions. We have yet to hear 
from any of the principals that they 
did not have much more to gain than 








Catalog Free. 
ALBERT V. J 








ENSEN 
Box 7, Highland Park Station Des Moines, lowe 
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to lose through the county adminis- 
tration of their high school libraries. 

The school librarians are paid joint- 
ly by the school board and county li- 
brary because they serve both school 
and community. As county librar- 
ians they attend the county library 
institutes and get the enthusiasm and 
broader viewpoints of the public li- 
brarians. They are helped by the 
county director to work out details 
and to catalog their material. If the 
librarian has not had the opportunity 
of training, which sometimes hap- 
pens, she is brought in to the Minne- 


KEEP ABREAST 


IN YOUR SUBJECT 
> 


EARN GCREDIT 
TOWARD A DEGREE 





While teaching, use the 
HOME STUDY 

courses for Teachers in Rural. Primary, 
Grade and High Schools—or for Super- 
visors and Principals, which the University 
r- bye dence. 450 courses in 

subjects yield credit toward either a 
Bachelor’s degree or Teaching Certificate. 


Write for booklet giving full information. 
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Nalions Playground 


College of Education Ke 


offers excellent opportunities to those desiring to advance to 
higher teacher or administrative positions. 


ALL DEPARTMENTS IN SESSION . . . COURSES IN STANDARD AND ‘Wye 
SPECIAL SUBJECTS...... ADMINISTRATION ...... SCHOOL fF a4)" 
MUSIC .... ART .... SUPERVISION .... PSYCHOLOGY .... Al \.3 


CHILD WELFARE 


“In the Heart of the Nation’s Playground” 


ENJOY YOUR RECREATION TIME 


Supplementing the vast Natural Playground of Hills and Valleys, Lakes and Rivers that 
Minnesota offers, a special recreational program has been organized. Highly interesting 
Convocations, Concerts and Dramatics, Excursions to Points of Historical, 


Lectures, 
Artistic, and Industrial Interest. Tournaments in Golf, Tennis, Hand Ball, open to men 


FIRST TERM JUNE 17TH-JULY 26TH 
SECOND TERM JULY 28TH-AUGUST 30TH 


For complete information 


ADDRESS—DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION, BOX M 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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apolis library and given such training 

as will help her particular work. 
The whole plan of county libraries 

is flexible; books are not allowed to 


CHICAGO 


& ALTON 
RAILROAD 


“The Only Way” 


Better and Faster Service 
8 TRAINS DAILY 








Springfield and Chicago 
6 TRAINS DAILY 

Springfield and St. Louis 
2 TRAINS DAILY 

Springfield and Kansas City 
2 TRAINS DAILY 

Springfield and Peoria 


An Alton Train Ready When 
You Are. Also Fast and Depend- 
able Freight Service. Ship and 
Travel C. & A. 

E. H. YARKE, 
Division Frt. & Passgr. Agt. 

E. T. YARKE, Traveling Passenger 

Agent, Springfield, Ill. PHONE MAIN 277 
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Minnesota is the third largest State University. The 
facilities it offers teachers, graduate and undergrad- 
uate students in work leading to all Academic and 
Professional Degrees are unsurpassed. 
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stand unused in one place when they 
might be useful in some other. Books 
from the schools and from the village 
libraries can be interchanged since 
they all belong to the county collec- 
tion and can be placed where most 
needed. 

There are yet many things to be 
worked out: funds are not sufficient, 
there are not enough books, there are 
not enough trained librarians, there 
are not enough people at the head- 
quarters, but all in all the country 
schools are surely getting more books 
and better personal assistance and 
more trained service through this 
County plan which serves the whole 
County, than through any other form 
of administration. 





Those “Good Old Times” 


How old are those “good old times” 
that we hear about? They were far in the 
past over 47 centuries ago according to 
this indictment on an Assyrian tablet 
dated 2800 B. C.: 


STAGE EQUIPMENT 
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“Our earth is degenerate in these latter 
days; there are signs that the world is 
speedily coming to an end; bribery and 
corruption are common; children no 
longer obey their parents; every man 
wants to write a book, and the end of 
the world is evidently approaching.” 





They Surely Do 


“When do the leaves begin to turn?” 
“The night before exams start.”—E£z. 





So live that you wouldn’t be ashamed 
to sell the family parrot to the town gos- 
sip.—Ez. 





EVERGREENS, RHODODEN- 
DRON MAXIMUM 


Select clumps 2 to 3 ft. 10 for $8, per 
100, $70. Carlot, $250 Cash please. No 
packing charges. 

TENNESSEE EVERGREEN CO. 
Box 578 ELIZABETHTON, TENN. 











Beautiful . 


impressive Orthophonic Records 
are obtainable for every educational 


The Educational Department 
Victor Division 
RCA VICTOR COMPANY, INC. 
Camden, N. J. 
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The Lake View Hospital °°! of Nursins 


(accredited) offers 
a three-year course in general nursing to High School gredu- 
ates over 18. AfMliations with the Cook County Hospital 
School of Nursing and Visiting Nurse Assn. Classes enter 
‘eapber and February. For information sddress 
PRINCIPAL, 4420 Clarendon Ave., nay nm. 





Your Favorite 


Fruit Drink--- 


with the addition of 


Horsfords 
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Combine Recreation and Serious Study 
In the Heart of the Rockies 


at the 


UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 


Outstanding Features: 


Best climate in America for summer study—always 


comfortable. 


Large faculty of efficient instructors—supplemented 
by outstanding educational leaders from other insti- 


tutions. 











“SUMMER CAMP” 


One of the finest educational plants in the west—fully equipped for your needs. 

Located amid mountain scenic wonders—near national parks and playgrounds. 

An institution of personal service which will meet your approval—if you give it a chance. 

Science courses in their natural setting—at summer camp in Medicine Bow Forest, Columbia Univer- 


sity co-operating. 


. Instruction in summer camp—board, lodging, fees, one thousand miles automobile travel—all for $135 


COOLEST SUMMER 


Cc. R. MAXWELL, Director of Summer Session 


SCHOOL 


First Term—JUNE 16 to JULY 23 
Second Term—JULY 24 to AUGUST 29 


For bulletins and information address: 


IN AMERICA 


University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming 
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Illinois Congress of 


(Parents and I eachers 


Mrs. N. H. Mark, Contributing Editor 
79 Park Avenue, Hinsdale, Illinois 








THE ILLINOIS CONGRESS 
CONVENTION 
By MRS. W. R. KERR, Jr. 
Program Chairman. 


This year the thirty-first annual con- 
vention of the Illinois Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers at Evanston, April 22, 
23, and 24, holds unusual interest, as it 
was at Evanston, thirty years ago, that 
the Illinois Congress of Mothers was or- 
ganized by Mrs. Robert B. McMullen. This 
small group has grown in thirty years to 
be an influential organization of over 1200 
local associations with an aggregate state 
membership of over 120,000, with its sole 
object Child Welfare. It has adhered to 
the fundamental policy of the founders of 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, of which it is a state branch, 
“building better parenthood, better 
schools, and better communities for bet- 
ter boys and girls.” 

The annual convention is a three-day 
period of intensive training for parent- 
teacher leaders. Each local association is 
entitled to send three delegates, one of 
which should be the president-elect for 
the coming year. Another could fittingly 
be a principal or teacher, if school duties 
do not forbid. These delegates catch an 
indescribable enthusiasm from the lead- 
ers of other localities. They gain a keen 
insight into parent-teacher work that will 
raise their associations from mere formal 
groups into bodies of active, eager work- 
ers of broad vision and understanding. 
The delegates grasp and take home with 
them higher ideals of true parent-teacher 
work. They bring problems of their asso- 
ciations to conferences to be solved for 
them by experienced leaders. They re- 
ceive enough inspiration to last a year. 
The community service derived is well 
worth the money expended, and the local 
association, the beneficiary of the knowl- 
edge gained, should bear the expenses of 
at least one delegate, the incoming presi- 
dent. The energy spent in making family 
and business adjustments and in conven- 
tion wear and tear must be met by the 
delegate. 

The convention theme, “The Challenge 
of the Changing World,” will be developed 
along lines to impress upon the delegates 
the necessity, and to inspire them with 
the desire, as parents and teachers, “to 
keep up with our children” in our rapidly 
changing world, and. to show them how 
to do it. 

It is expected that 1000 to 1200 dele- 
gates will attend the convention this year. 
The general sessions will be held at the 
First Methodist church; the conferences 
at the Congregational church. The seat- 
ing capacity of each church is about 1100, 


therefore it may be necessary to limit 
the attendance of members other than 
delegates and alternates until the dele- 
gates are seated. This will be a disap- 
pointment to many who would enjoy and 
profit by the programs. 


Program Features 

The program is being built to cover all 
phases of the work. Conferences in small 
groups will treat every kind of committee 
work which each local association may, 
or may not, choose to promote according 
to community needs. Conferences in larg- 
er groups, according to type of school, 
will treat activities common to all asso- 
ciations in that type of school. Oppor- 
tunity will be given for questions to be 
answered in the round table discussions. 
Miss Frances Hays, extension secretary 
of the National Congress, whose knowl- 
edge of the correct functioning of parent- 
teacher groups has been acquired from 
intimate contact with all the state 
branches, will be present throughout the 
convention, and will conduct several of 
these conferences. 

Miss Jane Addams, of Hull House, Chi- 
cago; Mr. Thomas W. Gosling, Superin- 
tendent of Schools of Akron, Ohio; Miss 
Edna Deane Baker, President of the Na- 
tional Kindergarten College, Evanston, 
and Miss Mary Murphy, Director of the 
Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund, 
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energy and drive? If 
companions, interesting, 
experience, normal school or 


training. Please write and give me 
details . . . age, education, teaching and general experience, and a. 
Address : S.J. GILLFILLAN, F. E. COMPTON & CO. 
Dept. 40, Compton Building, 1000 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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A MONEY-MAKING OPPORTUNITY 
for Women Teachers Not Afraid to Work! 


Can you tackle a real job and see it through 

you smile at a trying problem and say “If she can, so can I”? Have you ambition, 
your answer is “yes” we’ve a real position for you—one that pays 

in proportion. $50 to $75 a week all summer 

permanent executive position paying $4000 to $5000 yearly. You must have teaching 


? Can you work hard and keep at it? Can 
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Chicago, have accepted places on the pro- 
gram. 

The first evening three dinners, called 
“Worthy Home Membership,” “Wise Use 
of Leisure” and “Health,” will care for 
the delegate body physically, and at the 
same time will refresh mentally with the 
attractive programs planned by three of 
the vice-presidents, each featuring a par- 
ent-teacher activity in harmony with the 
name of the dinner. A novelty of that 
evening’s program is a demonstration 
parent-teacher meeting—a small associa- 
tion holding its meetings on the stage. 

Two luncheons the following day are 
named after their program features: Pub- 
licity and Child Welfare Magazine. An- 
other demonstration program, a Found- 
ers’ Day pageant, will be presented that 
afternoon by thirty-three children of the 
Lincoln school, Evanston. Incidentally, 
that school is 100 per cent in parent- 
teacher membership this year—all par- 
ents and teachers members. A mothers’ 
chorus will furnish the music for both 
afternoon and evening. 

The banquet, which is always the high 
light of the convention, is at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, in the ball 
room. It takes a larger room than most 
towns afford to have all the delegates sit 
down together, to break bread together, 
to sing together, to have the genuine 
thrill of a real “get-together,” and to have 
the realization that they are all united in 
the splendid work they are earnestly 
striving to do for the benefit of childhood 
in Illinois. 





A group of eighteen Argentine edu- 
cators toured the United States last year 
in the interests of mutual understanding 
and cultural co-operation between the two 
countries. 
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Chicago Teachers 


have the CHEAPEST and MOST COMPLETE 


HEALTH AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
CONTINENTAL CASUALTY CO. 


Chicago Teachers Group Insurance 


V. REYNOLDS, 120 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 
Phone Franklin 0458 


Suburban Teachers! Ask us how to form Groups! 
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Clock.” 


LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 





EVERY CLOCK 


A 


MASTER CLOCK 


i takes all kinds of people to make a world and there are 

many kinds of clocks in the clock industry. Some must 
be wound by hand. Some have pendulum movements and 
require a level resting place. Some are entirely dependent 
upon electricity for their accuracy. Some clocks, such as 
the Hamilton-Sangamo are wound by electricity, but have 
enough maintaining power to keep them running at least 
ten hours should the current go off. Each Hamilton-San- 
gamo contains a jeweled Hamilton watch escapement. 
This means that it keeps excellent time, does not require 
a level resting place, and does not depend upon the current 
for its accurate performance. 


The Hamilton-Sangamo electrically wound clock is to the 
clock industry what reliable bonds are to the stock market. 


Just as a chain is as strong as its weakest link, a clock is either reliable always or 
it is not reliable at any time. In fact, a clock that is usually accurate, but is apt 
to stop or suddenly become inaccurate, is worse than a continuously inaccurate 
timepiece. It is apt to give an unsatisfactory performance at a very inopportune 
moment, after one has become accustomed to depending upon it. 


The Hamilton-Sangamo is a commendable example of an accurate timepiece that 
allows no compromise and offers no alibis. It is dependable at all times and its 
manufacturers are not making an idle boast when they say, “Every Clock a Master 


Write for Booklets 


HAMILTON-SANGAMO 
CORPORATION 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
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Secrets of the Sanctum 
(Continued from Page 225) 
where interviews and conferences are 
held. He plays a lone hand no long- 
er, but his is a co-operative work. 
While he still may occasionally use 
the shears and the paste, his emblems 
are now the blue-pencil and the type- 
writer. Instead of writing all the ar- 
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ticles himself or clipping them from 
other journals he now seeks contribu- 
tors and solicits contributions. He 
must make contacts, both with work- 
ers in his field and with experts out- 
side. His pages must present the 
latest and the best. 

To be conversant with the work in 
which his readers are interested the 





Don’t be like Micawber. 


with a nation-wide clientele. 
please you. 





Dept. E. 


Nothing may turn up. A Harvard University pro- 
fessor says that the job very seldom seeks the man. 
in a sensible, scientific way by connecting yourself with some reliable agency 
I have such an agency and will do my best to 


PAUL YATES 


THE YATES-FISHER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
620 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Go after a better position 











I-Q TEACHERS PREFERRED 2:0' Zccmmendations. ‘Bseape mass 


for names and ratings of teachers and administrators available next September. 
HERS 


test free. Write for information. 1-Q TEAC 


Employers now asking 
Enrollment and 


IN, OMAHA, N 


competition. 
ASSOCIATIO: 
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ROCKY MT. TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


SO SF TSS See 








We supply positions for all grades of teachers from elementary to college. 


ENROLL TODAY! 


Early Enrollment Pays. Enrollments 75 cents. 


WE SEND OUT THE VACANCIES 


PERSONAL PLACEMENT BUREAU 


Room 14 Freudenstein Building 


CLINTON, ILLINOIS 








LLIANA 
TEACHERS’ SERVICE 


Co-Op Building, Champaign, Illinois 


We need experienced teachers for Elementary, High School 
and College positions. 
states. Permanent membership in both offices. Full information 
on request. 25 application photos, $1.50. Send unmounted photo. 


Personal and efficient service. Forty 


J. BR. Colbert, President 


Ridgely Farmers Bank Bldg., Springfield, Illinois 








AND BOND ASSOCIATION 


228 Mfgs. Exchange Bidg., Sth & Wyandotte 
Kansas City, Missouri 





WESTERN REFERENCE A TEACHERS PLACEMENT BUREAU 


A live and up-to-date 


Free registration during March. 
Bureau placing teachers 
from Kindergarten to University. 








CLINTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 1 


CLINTON, IOWA 


We place Good Teachers in Good Positions at small expense to them 
TERRITORY 


FREE REGISTRATION 









C. E. Cozzens, Manager 


2/0 


CENTRAL AND 
WESTERN STATES 








THE OLD RELIABLE 


TIABRERE GENE 


REGISTRATION IN ANY OFFICE REGISTERS YOU PERMANENTLY IN ALL 


CHICAGO PITTSBURGH KANSAS CITY 
LYONE HEALY BLDG. —- JENKINS ARCADE NY. LIFE BLDG, 
MINNEAPOLUS NEW YORK SPOKANE WASH. 
CLOBE BLDG. FLATIRON BLDG CHAMBER- COMMERCE BLDG. 


Get Brewer’s National Educational Directory (1930) 


10,000 Names, Price ... 1... ccccecccccscceecees $1.00 


FOUNDED 1882 
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editor of an educational magazine 
must do a deal of reading and review- 
ing of the current educational jour- 
nals and latest books. He should at- 
tend conventions and know what is 
being discussed. He needs to become 
acquainted with the leading educators 
within and without his state. More 
than that, he should have the oppor- 
tunity occasionally to meet with his 
fellows, other editors doing the same 
type of work. In short, he needs the 
privilege at times of professional gos- 
sip.. In this way he gets perspective. 

In addition to these general consid- 
erations with which the editor has to 
do, there is the other element of tech- 
nique in his work. Material in the 
magazine cannot just be thrown to- 
gether. Careful planning is necessary 
to make the magazine well balanced 
and attractive. Type, headings, place- 
ments, relation of reading matter to 
advertising, all these must be care- 
fully considered. The successful edi- 
tor must spend as much serious 
thought on preparation of the 
‘‘dummy’’ as he does on the material 
entering into the magazine, else his 
readers will sense the fact that the 
number is not attractive. That the 
preparation of the pages is not easy 
may be gathered from the suggestion 
that the articles are of varying 
lengths, do not always fit the space, 
that reading matter must accompany 
much of the advertising and that some 
advertisers request certain pages and 
certain positions on the page. Prop- 
er page headings, the most artistic 
type for titles of articles and the 
proper distribution of cuts and other 
illustrations enter in, until the mak- 
ing of the ‘‘dummy’’ becomes as in- 
teresting and as complicated as the 
solution of a crossword puzzle. And 
then, just as everything is fixed, in 
comes an urgent request for another 
half-page ‘‘ad,’’ from some belated 
firm, which just ‘‘must go in the. next 
number,’’ and what editor can refuse 
an ‘‘ad,’’ even though it upsets his 
carefully conceived ‘‘dummy’’ of 
long hours in preparation? 

To be successful in editorial work, 
too, there must be personality ex- 
pressed throughout the pages, else the 
prospective reader will not be inter- 
ested. Nobody likes to read a dull 
page. Not only must there be person- 
ality of contributors in special ar- 





Ohio Valley Teachers’ Agency 
A. 43. Jolly, Founder 
MENTOR, KENTUCKY 
Register now—secure promo- 
tion through our prompt, 
efficient service. 
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ticles, but there must be personality 
expressed throughout the pages of the 
whole magazine. This must come 
through and from the one behind the 
editorial desk. He it is who, through 
deep interest, earnest thought, fre- 
quent over-time hours, tired back and 
aching head—aye, even at time emit- 
ted prayers, must ‘‘ breathe the breath 
of life’’ into the lines and columns 
of each succeeding number. 

Space does not permit more than 
mention of other problems, the calls 
for space, voluntary contributions 
that must be refused, the re-editing of 
material sent in and the ‘“‘boiling 
down’’ necessary on so many contri- 
butions. Yet the average editor is not 
unhappy in his work; it is all too in- 
teresting and engrossing for that. No, 
he is not an unhappy fellow, but 
sometimes an extremely lonesome one. 
Among the educational workers of 
the state he may be and often is the 
only one doing that type of work. 
But his greatest regret is apt to be 
that nobody comes around to the of- 
fice nor writes in to evaluate his work, 
either by commendation or condemna- 
tion. He gets to the point often when 
he would appreciate severe censure 
for some phase of his work, for then 
he would at least know that somebody 
among the subscribers is at least read- 
ing his magazine and taking his work 
seriously.—Midland Schools. 





Gregg Radio Shorthand Contest 

The New York City Gregg Shorthand 
Teachers’ Association take pleasure in an- 
nouncing that in response to an ever in- 
creasing public demand, another of their 
popular Radio Shorthand Contests will be 
held in cooperation with the Bamberger 
Broadcasting Service of Newark, New 
Jersey, over Station WOR, on Thursday, 
March 20, 1930, at 7 o’clock, Eastern 
Standard time. 

The contest is open to students, teach- 
ers and stenographers. Eight gold med- 
als will be awarded for the best papers 
submitted in each event. Specially pro- 
pared certificates will be issued to all who 
send in a qualifying transcript. Further 
details will be announced later. In the 
meantime prepare your students for the 
80, 100 and 120 words a minute tests. 





“Mummy, do you say ‘It is me,’ or ‘It 
is I?” 

“Always remember the rhyme: 
I, said the spider to the fly.’” 

“I see—but couldn’t you say, ‘It’s me, 
said the spider to the flea?’” 


dec. i. 
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When in Sane Make Our Office 
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Junior Industrial Foundation 

A new organization formed for the pur- 
pose of aiding boys in the development of 
their original ideas and purposes is the 
Junior Industrial Foundation. 

Membership is open to any person liv- 
ing within the United States who is ac- 
tively engaged in the direction, supervi- 
sion, or teaching of manual training, 
farm mechanics, or kindred subjects. 

Full details of the plan and purpose of 
the organization will be mailed upon re- 
quest addressed to the Junior Industrial 
Foundation, C. H. Lovell, General Secre- 
tary, 562 Central Station, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. 


eras | BETES 
and Ven tion 
Write for 
Style B-B Catalo; 
THE B-B. & H. SHADE CO. 


Edwardsville, Ill. 





. 45th Year. In the past decade this 
ALBERT TEACHERS AGENCY Soran Sas seems eee 
Public and Normal Schools. Also for many Superintendents. High class clientage. 
Booklet with valuable information free. 


535 Fifth Avenue, New York City 721 Riverside, Spokane, Wash. 207 E. Williams, Wichita, Kans. 
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WESTWARD HO! ALASKA TO NEW MEXICO 


Free enrollment to Normal and College Graduates. ENROLL NOW. Splendid positions 
in all departments. 


HUFF TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Member N. A. T. A. MISSOULA, MONTANA 








TEACHERS 28 £asT JACKSON BLVD. 


VHICAGO 






Address 
Dept. \.T 
ante College Presidents. Schoo! officials as well as teachers find 
i gin eachers to b AS as 
the personal, sympathetic understanding of their needs a valuable enl: of the ized profici Jot this 
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Agency. Write for details. = 








APPLICATION PHOTOS—$1.50 Your photo must be attached to your ap- 


* plication for a position. Send your pho- 


toeraph (unmounted) with $1.50 and we will mail you, the same day your order is recel 


copies for $1.00. We return your original unharmed. 
FULTZ STUDIOS, Dept. E 15 I, East 39th St., Kansas City, Mo. 


ality reproductions in size (24% x 3%) and style preferred by Boards of Education. 12 








MIDWEST EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 


Now is the time to plan for promotion. Write for registration forms. 
FREE ENROLLMENT 
25 application photos, $1.50 


We specialize in superior teachers. Please send us your vacancies. 








P. O. Box 160 Galesburg, Illinois 











Teachers Bureau 


“Placing the right teacher in the right 
position, Kindergarten to University 
Coast to Coast” 


Competition is too keen to DELAY or take CHANCES by 

using faulty Photographs—Credentials—Service. YOU are 

positively assured the BEST by patronizing the MIDWEST. 

Just ask a member. We need you and you need our Super- 

Service. WRITE NOW. N. B. LILEY, LLB., President, a 
s former high school and county Supt., Mo. 


MIDWEST 


KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
TEACHERS! : 
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Educational Meetings 


North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, Hotel Stevens, 
Chicago. Open sessions of the three Com- 
missions of the Association, Wednesday, 
March 19; general Association meeting, 
March 20, 21. W. P. Morgan, president, 
W. 1. S. T. C., Macomb: J. B. Edmonson, 
secretary, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 

The program will include reports on 
such topics as the following: 

The Success of High School Graduates 
in College. 

A Comprehensive Statistical Report on 
the Secondary Schools. 


College Entrance Requirements in 
English. 
Science Teaching in North Central 
Schools. 


Experimental Work in Secondary Edu- 
cation. 

The Status of Athletics in Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 

The Minimum Library Standards for 
High Schools. 

A discussion of the national survey of 
secondary education as well as a discus- 
sion of the activities of the National Ad- 
visory Committee on Education will be 
special features of the program. 

There will, also, be papers presented 
on other problems in the field of the 
organization and the administration of 
secondary schools and colleges. 


At a recent meeting the Executive 
Committee had its attention called to the 
fact that a few representatives of busi- 
ness concerns were using the prestige of 
the Association to secure orders for cer- 
tain materials for use in schools on the 
approved lists of the North Central. The 
Executive Committee therefore instruct- 
ed the Secretary of the Association to 
inform all secondary schools and colleges 
that the Association had never given its 
endorsement to any book, magazine, 
reference materials, science equipment 
or laboratory supplies. It further advised 
that all statements to the contrary be 
considered as malicious misrepresenta- 
tion of the policies of the Association. It 
is true that the North Central Associa- 
tion has certain general standards re- 
garding libraries and laboratories, but it 
is expected that secondary schools will 
be guided by the recommendations of the 
state departments and state universities 
in purchasing the books or the materials 
required to satisfy these recommenda- 
tions. 

The North Central Association is a 
volunteer organization, and at present 
there are on its approved lists 2,244 sec- 
ondary schools, 44 junior colleges, 44 
teacher-training institutions, and 189 
colleges and universities. 





Mid West Physical Education Society, 
Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
March 26-29. There will be a full pro- 
gram covering topics of value to physical 
directors and coaches. Details of the 
convention may be secured from Louis 
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Kulcinski, State Supervisor of Physical 
Education, Springfield. 





Columbia Scholastic Press Association, 
sixth annual corivention, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City, March 13-15. 
Joseph M. Murphy, executive secretary, 
406 John Jay Hall, Columbia University, 
New York City. 

Music Supervisors’ National Confer- 
ence, Chicago, March 24-28. At the same 
time the Second National High School 
Chorus will be assembled and give a con- 
cert on the last evening. Application 
blanks and enrollment cards may be se- 
cured from R. Lee Osburn, Director of 
Music, Proviso Township High School, 
Maywood, Illinois. 





Progressive Education Association, 
tenth annual conference, Williard Hotel, 
Washington, D. C., April 3-5. J. Milner 
Dorey, 10 Jackson Place, executive sec- 
retary. 





First International Congress on Mental 
Hygiene, Washington, D. C., May 5-10, 





Illinois State Commercial Contests 
By W. C. MAXWELL, Chairman 
Champaign High School. 


Possibly no other form of competition 
in the state, of an academic nature, em- 
braces so large a field as does the Illinois 
State Commercial contest program. The 
urge to obtain better results has shown 
a steady increase each year. The final 
contest of 1929 eclipsed any of its kind 
on record, in which approximately 700 
high school pupils met in final competi- 
tion at Normal University, Normal. 

The competitive spirit produced by 
these events is fast developing a firm 
foothold as a necessity in the mind of 
every commercial teacher. 

This program is made up of a series of 
three contests—Districts, Sectionals, and 
Finals. They comprise shorthand, type- 
writing, and bookkeeping events,- both 
for individuals and teams. Rankings are 
made on a basis of net grade and ac- 
curacy, time being used as an element for 
grading in each instance. 

Seventeen high schools were represent- 
ed in the initial contest at Normal in 
1914 (107 contestants in all). There 
were no preliminaries. This year there 
will be approximately 350 high schools 
represented in 50 district contests to be 
held on April 26. The winners of first 
and second places will be eligible to enter 
in the sectional program to be held on 
May 10. The winners of first and second 
places from each of the 14 sectional con- 
tests will be eligible to enter in the State 
Finals to be held on May 16-17 at Normal 
University, Normal. 

Trophies will be awarded in the Sec- 
tional and Final events. In offering the 
grand prize cup to the school ranking 
highest in the Finals, Governor Emmer- 
son is glad to co-operate with the Illinois 
Commercial Teachers Association in a 
contest designed to kindle interest in 
business education. 
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1930. Schools, education, and the rela- 
tion between teacher and child have 
prominent places on the program. It is 
expected that educators, psychiatrists, 
general medical practitioners, psycholo- 
gists, social workers, and others will be 
present from many countries. 





American Association for Adult Edu- 
cation, fifth annual meeting, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, May 12-14. Plans 
for the program include a discussion of 
rural adult education, alumni education, 
art in American life, and radio education. 
Director and publicity assistant can be 
addressed at Forty-One East Forty-Sec- 
ond Street, New York. 





N. E. A. Annual Meeting, Columbus, 
Ohio, June 28-July 4, 1930. 





Southeastern Division, I. S. T. A., Ol- 
ney, October 9, 10, 1930. 





Western Division, I. S. T. A., Galesburg, 
Thursday and Friday, October 9, 10. 





Eastern Division, I. S. T. A., Mattoon, 
Friday, October 17, 1930. Speakers en- 
gaged: Mr. Cameron Beck, New York 
Stock Exchange; Mr. Tom Skeyhill. 





Northwestern Division, I. S. T. A., Rock- 
ford, October 24, 1930. 





Northeastern Division, I. S. T. A., Joliet, 
November 7, 1930. 





ON THE CALENDAR 


Covered Wagon Centennial, April 10- 
December 29. 


Arbor and Bird Days, April 11 and 
October 10. 


National Music Week, May 5-11. 


American Education Week, November 
10-16. 


TEACHERS, PRINCI- 
PALS, AND SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS who are 
looking for remunerative 
vacation employment 


should consult us. Ours is 
the newest sales proposi- 
tion to schools. Very at- 


tractive. Absolutely no 
competition. You will get 
business the first day and 
every day. 


Write fully 
Hugh L. Nicholas 


4750 Sheridan, Chicago 
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la- 


ve N OW — the watch 
= you should have had for Christmas 


> An ILLINOIS—that Gift of Gifts. Maybe there was a check in your Christmas stocking that will make it easy 
for you to give yourself the watch you hoped for—the watch somehow unthought of or forgotten by those who 
did their loving best to make you happy. 
_ . -- Don’t wait, then, these eleven long 
on. months til next Christmas comes 
“ around. Satisfy your desire to own 
ec- one of these smart, beautiful watches 
o regulate your time through 1930 
us, and the years to come, and give 
you constant joy in its possession . . . 
Ol- Among the attractive showing of the 
latest Illinois designs at any good 
ae. jeweler’s, you can find just the watch 
you'd be proud to wear. Each one 
on, an example of fine watchmaking — 
~ eloquent of that inner beauty which 
makes every Illinois so accurate and 
ie dependable a timepiece . . . Men’s 


strap and pocket and ladies’ ribbon 
watches, priced so modestly you need 
no longer deny yourself the pleasure 
and the profit of owning this fine watch 
—Illinois—a Great American Watch. 
10- Send for interesting, illustrated book- 
let, “The Thrilling Beauty that Lies 
Within.” It tells why Illinois Watches 
are as good as they are beautiful... 
Address The Illinois Watch, 

= North Ninth St, Springfield, Ilinois. 


¢ ¢ 


and 


ber 


AS ILLUSTRATED 


ILLINOIS MAN'S POCKET WATCH 
THE TRUSTEE ~ 17 jewels, 14k gold-filled....$55.00 


ILLINOIS LADIES’ RIBBON WATCHES (left to right) 
Tue Famport — 17 jewels, 14k filled, white 
hist wrieiiiticidatdapnliaaiathovesinibashhtanblabsibonnsaad $50.00 
THE AVALON ~ 17 jewels, 14k solid white 
7 TIE sstricnitontishinninvteneiahiiehtiinaeminiihiahlenncapi 
Tse Miami ~ 17 jewels, 14k gold-filled, 
EAE ALAN ARIAT A 55.00 


ILLINOIS MEN’S STRAP WATCHES (eft to right) 
= _ YORKER ~ 17 jewels, 14k gold- 


on ee rectangular 
movement, 14k ada sited ae 60.00 


we va J 





_errw 


Where Illinois Beauty lives and endures...the beauty of performance. 


The ILLINOIS WATCH 


— Established Ss 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS ILLINOIS (BUNN SPECIAL) RAILROAD WATCHES 


ie 
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Peoria Dental Project 
(Concluded from Page 224) 


us would willingly swallow pus from an 
eruption on the arm, but we are constant- 
ly swallowing both night and day mater- 
ial more harmful when we leave uncared- 
for cavities in our teeth. This abnormal 
condition of the mouth brings about 
among school children diminished men- 
tality, inattentiveness, loss of appetite, 
loss of sleep, malnutrition, nervousness, 
and financial loss to tax payers.” Never- 
theless, a public school is no place to con- 
duct a practice in dentistry. Prevention 
not cure, relief not remedy, education not 
repair, dissemination of knowledge not 
restoration of broken-down physical con- 
ditions are points at issue with a public 
school dental dispensary. In the incep- 
tion of a dental program in any school 
preparative and remedial work necessar- 


N.UZ SUMMER 





SESSION 


NORTHWESTERN 
UNIVERSITY 





"By the shore of Lake Michigan” 


Undergraduates, graduates, and others 
wishing to turn summer vacation into 
profitable study will find a wide range of 
courses from which to select in the North- 
western University Summer Session. A fac- 
ulty gathered from the best schools of the 
country. Surroundings charming enough 
to make study a pleasure. Work ma Be 
taken in any of the schools listed below. 







of 
of 
of 


Jane 23-August 16 


June 23-August 1 
Jane 23-August 23 


The School of Education 


Wide Range of Courses. Educational 
Psychology, Measurement of Intelligence, 
Tests and Measurements, Character Edu- 
cation, Organization and Administration, 
Curriculum, Secon Education, Gen- 
eral Method, Special Method (several 
courses), Personnel Problems, Educa- 
tional and Vocational Guidance, Principles 
and Technic of Research, Educational Sta- 
tistics, Physical Education, Music Educa- 
tion, Speech Education. 
Faculty. Regular Faculty supplemented 
by members of Faculties of other Univer- 
sities, and distinguished public school 
basa ne and Administrators. 
uate Work. Special emphasis upon 
Graduate work and the needs of pn sor 
” enced Teachers, Supervisors, and Admin- 
istrators. 
Special Bulletin. For Special Bulletin 
write Dean John E. Stout, Room §2, 
School of Education, Evanston, Illinois. 


High Schol. hip St Saat 














For bulletin, address 
Director uf the Summer Session 
105 University Hall, Evanston, II1. 
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ily loom large, but the trend should al- 
ways be toward the educational and pro- 
phylactic features. This has been the 
course of events in the Peoria program. 

From the first, the school nurse pre- 
sented the educational side of the dental 
activities among the pupils, and the pub- 
lic was educated through surveys, ex- 
hibits, et cetera. Beginning in 1918, the 
school dentist gave one full day a week 
to this phase of the work. On Wednes- 
days he went from school to school, talk- 
ing to each room separately from twenty 
to forty minutes, according to grade. The 
lectures were adapted to the capacity of 
each grade and there was no difficulty in 
interesting children of all ages. The sub- 
ject was always “Cleanliness,” and by 
story, object, and illustration the import- 
ance of mouth hygiene was driven home. 
Each high school was visited once a year 
with a lecture for more advanced thought. 
Every lecture was concluded with a thor- 
ough drill in toothbrush technic. This 
schedule was adhered to closely for three 
years, when it became necessary to take 
most of the Wednesdays for dispensary 
service. 

Poster Project Plan 

Since 1923 the Poster Project Plan of 
presenting dental health to the pupils of 
the various grades has brought gratifying 
results. The teacher selects a poster idea 
to conform to the art activities in the 
school system, and every child has a part 
in the making of the poster. The project 
lasts a month, during which time the 
children are impressed with the import- 
ance of mouth cleanliness and they as- 
simlate much dental-health information. 
Grasping these ideas and ideals should 
materially reduce their dental ills by in- 
fluencing them to seek their friend, the 
dentist, before it is necessary to lose the 
pulps of their teeth. 

During the school year of 1928-1929 
nearly 2500 pieces of educational material 
was used in the kindergarten and in the 
eight grades in connection with Dental 
Health Projects, posters and otherwise. 
This material was varied in character, in- 
cluding supplementary reading, charts for 
coloring, seat work for coloring, health 
stories, dental health booklets, dental 
health posters, original poems and stories, 
and clean teeth records. 

The content of the subject matter shows 
in the following selected titles: 

“Importance of Clean Mouths and 

Sound Teeth.,” “Importance of Regular 

Visits to the Dentist,” “The Eight Rules 

of Health,” “The Importance of Milk in 

Eating for Teeth,” “Diet a Strong Fac- 

tor in Dental Health,” “Foods for 

Strong Teeth,” “Foods with Mineral 

Content,” “How to Build Strong Teeth,” 

“Well Balanced Meals,” “School 

Lunches,” “The Detrimental Influences 

of Artificial Sweets,” and “Stressing 

Certain Foods as a Basis for Good 

Health.” 


Since the aim of the department is to 
do preventive dentistry, and since there is 
so much repair work required in the up- 
per grades the practical work is now con- 
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fined to the first four grades. If efforts 
could be confined to the mouths of the 
children of the kindergarten and the first 
three grades, in seven years there would 
be a set of pupils ready to enter high 
school with clean mouths and teeth in 
good repair. 


Aims in Dispensaries 
In the school dental dispensaries the 
aims are to: 


Eliminate fear. 

Make a friend of the child. 

Prove to him that a dentist is his 
friend. 

Teach him to keep his mouth clean. 

Keep him comfortable so that he can 
think clearly and study freely. 

Keep his deciduous teeth clean and in 
good condition, remove such as are ab- 
scessed and beyond repair, repairing 
such as need it, preventing decay by 
protecting pits and fissures Particular 
care is given to the sixth year molars, 
restoring such as are decayed, protect- 
ing pits and fissures, watching such 
teeth carefully until root formation is 
completed, thus saving many sixth year 
molars that could not be subjected to 
decitalization and root filling. 


On the other hand certain things are 
not attempted: 

No permanent teeth with pulp in- 
volvement are treated in the school dis- 
pensaries, except as emergency relief. 

No permanent extractions. 

No synthetic cement fillings. 

No gold fillings. 

As few amalgram fillings as possible 
—such cases being urged to private 
practice, prevention rather than repair 
being the aim of the department. 

No crown and bridge work. 

No orthodontia (straightening teeth, 
etc.) 

General Results 
A few general results from the dental 
department are: 

Clean-mouth habits established. 

Fifty per cent of boys and girls under 
care of private dentists; decay reduced 
seventy-five per cent. 

Many having private orthodontic 
treatment. 

A large number of permanent extrac 
tions, dental-operative cases, emergency 
situations, and several hundred ortho 
dontic cases cared for free of charge by 
local members of the dental profession. 

Many extreme cases of a nature con- 
traindicated for treatment in the school 
dispensaries cared for through the gen- 
erosity of local dentists, and at the new 
Neighborhood House Dental Dispen- 
sary, under the supervision of the Pub 
lic Health Nursing Association. 

Comfortable pupils and better schol- 
arship. 

Increased mental efficiency through 
cleaner, healthier, happier boys and 
girls, saving tax payers’ money in few- 
er children repeating their grades. 

An awakened appreciation of dental 
service in the entire community. 
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*~ Teachers’ Reading Circle VIM, VIGOR, AND VENTILATION 
7 (Concluded from Page 244) Close the window, that clothes the 
7 sonal matter. This great good fortune doctor. the teacher sincerely terested ain cher. 
igh that is ours is actually good only so far The only fresh air to be avoided is the least an add iitional $1,000 yonrty we eare- 
Pt. as we understand and accept it. True millio ings. This is an opportunity to prepare 
Americanism is the individual’s response ‘Tesh mates. oe ied gusiner - sition. "Write fully. 
to what is truly American in opportunity, Excepting in schoolrooms and office ada dress, V. B. Ontario 8t., fon: 
in purpose, and in sentiment. It may be, buildings, Yuma, Arizona, is the hottest, cago, Ill. 
the basically, just a fine self-respect. This driest spot in the United States. 
self-respect must have foundation and 
possibility of enlargement. What we 
really are is indicated by the character 
his and achievements of those we call great. 
So a teacher of Americanism must be 
- pepe with oe of ee ae Sov 
. its great ones. ography may y . ° 
—_ serviceable reading to anyone; but to the The Exclusive Choice 
din ra a it _ Fea a of the 
this cn = ina AN _ 8. Illinois State Teachers Association 
ring 
+ by ba yp gtr ag — vere cies due. In Chicago THE DRAKE is the Associa. 
ular acteristic service of each. tion’s official choice. Its delightful location 
lars, by Lake Michigan and its accessibility to 
tect- These things we learn to do by doing all places of interest combine well with its 
Buch them—prayer by praying, love by loving, refined and luxurious atmosphere. Excellent 
in is forgiveness by forgiving.—Aristotle. Be cuisine, courteous service and brilliant social 
year Special discounts 


activities make THE DRAKE attractive to 
teachers stopping in Chicago. 


d to 
nar ac tba OF ART 


are Write or wire for reservations 








Fotnsine, Sculpture, Illustration, Commercial Art, Inte- 
ior Decorat Professional under success- 





jon. Development 
ful artists saves time. Studios are sky and north lighted. The DRA 
» in- Modern tours. d for gradu- i yy 
| dis. ates. = SS = and Ay terms. Accredited. 
ef. Cnicaee North Michigan Avenue and Lake Shore Drive 


CHICAGO 


—— 


sible 
ivate 
epair 


th GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE 
- for TEACHERS 


inder A Graduate Teachers College, emphasizing Senior College and Graduate work 
luced 
ontie CALENDAR | 

: First Term: March 20--April 29 : 
— Seas Gees, Se Second Term: April 30-June 6 | 
ortho- . 

First Term: June 9—July 18 i 

b 1 
a Summer Quarter, 1500 Second Term: July 20—August 27 I 
B Con By entering at the beginning of the second term of the Spring Quarter, | 
school April 30th, and remaining through the Summer Quarter, a semester’s work may 
2 gen- be completed. 
e new : 
ispen- ° es . 
» Pub The resources of the College are devoted to the higher training of 
. teachers. Its function is to give the most thorough equipment possible to 
— the leaders in all phases of public education in the Nation. 
rough 
; and a“ a 
fo Write the Recorder for Catalog---Nashville, Tennessee 
dental 
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Books Received 


BUREAU OF CENSUS, U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington, D. C.: 

The Prisoner’s Antecedents. Statistics 
concerning the previous life of offenders 
committed to State and Federal prisons 
and reformatories. 77 pages. 

U. 8. BUREAU OF EDUCATION, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C.: 

Developments in Rural School Super- 
vision, Education Bulletin, 1929, No. 32. 
Annie Reynolds, associate specialist in 
rural education. 17 pages. $0.05. 

Statistics of Private High Schools and 
Academies, 1927-1928. Bulletin, 1929, No. 
19. Prepared in the Division of Statistics 
by and under the direction of Frank M. 
Phillips, chief. (Advance sheets from the 
Biennial Survey of Education.) 61 pages. 

0.10. 
‘ UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, Urbana: 

Attitudes as Factors of Scholastic Suc- 
cess. M. BE. Herriott, assistant director, 
Division of Psychology and Educational 
Research, Los Angeles public schools. 
Bulletin No. 47, College of Education. 72 
pages. $0.50. 

NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIA- 
TION, 1201 Sixteenth St., Northwest, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The Questionnaire. Research Bulletin, 

Vol. VIII, No.1. 50 pages. Single copies, 
0.25. 

. THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., 1006- 
1016 Arch Street, Philadelphia: 

Solid Geometry, a Modern Tezt for 
Schools and Colleges. William W. Strad- 
er and Lawrence D. Rhodes. Material ar- 
ranged for extended or abbreviated 
courses. 174 pages. $1.20. 

Second Course in Algebra. Fred Engel- 
hardt and Leonard D. Haertter. 423 
pages. $1.36. 

AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 330 
East 22d Street, Chicago: 

Tatters. Margaret J. McElroy and Jes- 
sica O. Younge. 32 pages. $0.36. 
Betty June and Her Friends. 

Ellingwood. 96 pages. $0.56. 

Two supplementary readers for first 
and second half of first grade, respective- 
ly. Both illustrated in colors. 

Beginning Chemistry. Gustav L. Fletch- 
er, Herbert O. Smith, and Benjamin Har- 
row. An elementary textbook for high 
schools. Illustrated. 512 pages. $1.60. 

HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, 2 
Park St., Boston: 

Supervision of the Elementary School. 
Clarence R. Stone. Riverside Textbooks 
in Education, edited by Ellwood P. Cub- 
berly. 573 pages. $2.50. 

WORLD BOOK COMPANY, Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, New York. 

Industrial Tests in Arithmetic for Be- 
ginners. Modern School Individual Num- 
ber Cards. John R. Clark, Arthur 8. Otis, 
and Caroline Hatton. Suitable for use in 
first and second grades. The Tests in- 
clude: Test Book, 64 pages, $0.24; Diag- 
nostic Record, 16 pages, $0.12; Teacher’s 
Manual, 16 pages, $0.12. 

The Cards are in four sets: Set I. Ad- 
dition Facts; Sets II. III. and IV for sub- 
traction, multiplication, and division, re- 
spectively. Each set consists of ten large 
cards, perforated to cut into 100 small 
cards. Per set, $0.30 net or $2.50 net per 
package of ten sets. 

THE AMERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH 
ASSOCIATION, 370 Seventh Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 


Lena B. 
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Health Education Service. Samples of 
monthly 8-page pamphlets. A children’s 
page in each number. $1.00 for 100 copies. 


NEWARK PUBLIC SCHOOLS, Newark, 
New York. 


Teachers’ Manual in “Character Edu- 
cation” for the Newark Public Schools, 
January, 1929. “Every teacher participat- 
ed in the drafting of the plan. More or 
less of a teachers’ guide rather than a 
course of study.”—Superintendent F. Neff 
Stroup. 95 pages. 

THE CHICAGO PRINCIPALS’ CLUB, 
315 Plymouth Court, Chicago. 

Fourth Yearbook, 1929, Educational 
Measurement. Edited by Edward E. Keen- 
er, principal of Lincoln School. A co-op- 
erative study of the validity and useful- 
ness of certain standardized tests and of 
certain “home-made” tests. 172 pages. 
$1.00 postpaid. 

DECATUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS, Deca- 
tur: 


Our Garden of Thoughts, 1929. A col- 
lection of the best efforts of the children 
in the Decatur elementary (six grades) 
schools over a two-year period. Foreword 
by Sarah Mark Imboden, supervisor. Ex- 
pressions by the children in rhythmic 
form and verse pattern concerning nature 
with its seasonal changes, fairies, their 
toys, and everyday experiences. The 
booklet is illustrated with drawitgs 
chosen by the children from among those 
made in their regular art periods. Attrac- 
tive green cover and gold lettering. 76 
pages. 

GINN AND COMPANY, 15 Ashburton 
Place, Boston: 


Changing Civilizations in the Modern 
World. Harold Rugg. Second book in the 
Rugg Social Science Course for upper 
grammar grades and junior high school. 
Accompanied by a pupil’s Workbook of 
activities and a Teacher’s Guide. $1.96. 


Standard Tests. Charles Russell. In- 
tended for “student teachers and practic- 
ing teachers who wish to understand the 


BOOKS TO CONSIDER 
When Revising the Course of Study 
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theories and technics of testing.” 616 
pages, with diagrams. $2.00. 

The American People and Their Old 
World Ancestors. Grace Vollintine. To 
precede The American People and Nation, 
Tryon and Lingley, in the Tryon and 
Lingley History Series. Illustrated, part- 
ly in color. 576 pages. $1.24. 

D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, 35 
West 32nd Street, New York: 

Insect Ways. Clarence M. Weed. In- 
tended for supplementary reading in up- 
per grades or junior high school. Author 
has “endeavored to present the findings 
of a host of naturalists in an easily un- 
derstood and appealing manner without 
sacrifice of scientific accuracy.” Study 
questions and attractive illustrations. 
343 pages. $1.36. 

THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COM. 
PANY, 354-364 Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Sketching for the Draftsman. H. W. 
Michelson and R. O. Buck. A semester 
1 of 50 problems in shop sketching. 

My Vocational Guidebook. Robert H. 
Rodgers and Harry S. Bellman. A simple 
workbook prepared for pupils between 
the ages of 12 and 15. Paper bound, 24 
pages; $0.20. 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS, Geneva, Switz- 
erland: Handbook of International Organ- 
izations (Associations, Bureaux, Commit- 
tees, etc.) In English only. Organizations 
of the League itself and enterprises, how- 
ever, international in scope, which aim at 
commercial gain are omitted. 348 pages. 


PEORIA 

































high school. 


high school. 


and junior high schools. 


_ RIDGLEY GEOGRAPHY WORKBOOKS—One eyele ser- 
ies for the elementary school. 


RIDGLEY HISTORY WORKBOOKS—For the junior 


NATURE STUDY-HEALTH EDUCATION — Texts and 
workbooks by Patterson for grades one through the junior 


WESTHOFF IDEAL MUSIC SERIES—For elementary 


LANCASTER SPELLING RECORD FORMS—Records 
for the teacher; pads for the pupils. 
Write for further information. 















The McKnight Simplified Office Record forms will keep your 
school records easily and accurately. There are forms for the ele- 
mentary school and the high school. 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 
Publishers 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 








Ask for information. 
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